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~ SUIAP 


Pr 


is NOT A CHINESE FOOD! 


SUIAP IS the Simplified Unit Invoice Accounting 
Plan, a visible accounts receivable system that 
abolishes hand or machine-posted ledger records— 
reducing accounting costs and increasing efficiency. 
Positive visible signal control of credit and collections 
— “gets the money in!” Vital accounts receivable 
asset is under 24-hour protection against loss by 
fire—at point-of-use! | 

Hundreds of top executives, in nearly every type of 
business have investigated and switched to “money- 
saving”’ SUIAP. An eastern manufacturer has been 
saving $22,000 annually from the very first year SUIAP 
was installed . . .a midwestern industrial distributor 
saves $10,000. 

Why don’t you too investigate the details of this 
flexible waste-free system? Have your secretary drop 
a note, for Booklet KD554, to Room 1326, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 


Remington. Frand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Credit Letters 


“It seems to me it would be timely 
to have a series of articles on credit 
letters, possibly suggesting to mem- 
bers that they submit a sample of a 
letter which has brought good 
results.” 

F. W. HeatH 
Credit Manager, Sealright Co., Inc., 
Fulton, N. Y. 


Ed.—The NACM is developing a new 
booklet on successfully used credit 
and collection letters. All readers are 
invited to submit such letters. Address 
them to Edwin B. Moran, National 
Association of Credit Men, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 





He Rises to Object 


“In the matter of the article printed 
in Crepit & FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
for February, page 30, I want to 
record my completely negative reac- 
tion to publicizing a policy such as 
offered by H. G. Cashmore in a mag- 
azine like ours.” 

F. W. ZanpER 
Assistant Treasurer, United States 


Plywood Corporation, New York, 
N.Y. 





Mr. Cashmore was one of eleven 
credit executives who participated in 
that issue in a roundup of opinions 
and experiences on the setting up of 
lines of credit. You are invited to ex- 
press your views in these columns.— 
Editor. 


Amazingly Similar 

“The articles on ‘Line of Credit’ 
(February CFM) were of particular 
interest to me. A comparatively new 
business, we always have had to con- 
sider closely the amount of our 
working capital invested in accounts 
receivable. 

“Our policy that has evolved over 
a period of several years, although 
flexible, is amazingly close to that 
outlined by E. A. Zilmer of the Hin- 
son Mfg. Company. Mr. Zilmer’s com- 
pany is apparently engaged in manu- 
facturing; ours in distribution. We 
are located in widely separated parts 
of the country. It is surprising to me 
to see two dissimilar and unrelated 
firms come up with almost identical 
solutions to a common problem.” 

J. F. WiLLiaMson 
Secretary, E. C. Blackstone Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


ror Quatity PROPERTY SLA 


how to pick your 


property insurance agent 


Naturally, you want the best protection you can 
get for your home, your car and your business. 
The first step—and most important one—is to 


pick the right agent or broker! 


1 f 
F SEE YOUR HOMETOWN dae 


.N 
NS rs 


ek 


There are some guideposts to help you. 


Here’s what you should look for: 


1) Is he an independent businessman? 
2) Does he represent the company you want? 
3) Will he give you personal, interested service? 


On all these counts, and many more, you'll find that your local agent of 
The Home Insurance Company measures up to the highest standards. | 
You'll find, too, that it’s wise to buy the best—the combination of 
quality insurance provided by The Home and quality service and 
advice offered by your Home agent. Why not see him today? 


THE 


ORGANIZED 1853 


FIRE ° 








Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, Ni Y. 


AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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Jobs and Rewards 


EARS AGO a number of midwestern college classmates were celebrating, 

: over a bowl of punch, an event unusual for those days. One who had 

specialized in business administration had procured a job actually several 
months before he was to be graduated. Not only had he gotten a job but the 
salary was $75.00 a month, which was $10.00 more than any of the previous 
year’s graduating class received and that after some had sought work four or 
five months. 

The date was 1909. Jobs were scarce. In applying for a job one did not ask 
about the opportunities it offered, lest one risk being turned down for being too 
inquisitive. You asked only casually about the working hours. Coffee breaks were 
unheard of. As for pension plans, vacations, bonuses, holidays, overtime, well, 
merely inquiring could cost you the job. 

Such a condition was not healthful. It had its good points, to be sure, but 
scurrying from place to place for weeks or months, looking for work, was 
discouraging and caused the graduate to question the value of his years in college. 

Some weeks ago at this same university I was invited to see a number of 
men, obviously of middle age, gathered in the library and answering questions 
of students. Business concerns had sent their personnel managers to outline to 
potential graduates the great opportunity waiting if they would decide to join the 
business organization represented. In this recruiting a rosy future was painted— 
fringe benefits, ideal working conditions. It was almost a plea to the young men to 
please consider coming to work. The company would foot the expense of a 
trip to the plant to see for themselves. 

What happened at this university is happening in all colleges and universities 
throughout the nation. This June’s graduates won’t have to search for a job. 
Companies search for them. Each competent graduate will have at least five 
opportunities. The salaries will be fabulous by comparison with those of years 
ago. The value of the dollar, of course, has declined, but despite this the 
monetary and promotion opportunities for a graduate today are tremendous. 

One wonders if we have now gone too far in the other direction. Wouldn’t it 
be better if the willing, able and conscientious graduate were to have little 
difficulty in getting a job without the company pressure that may cause him 
to start his career with the idea he is indispensable? 

The requirements for a job well done, or for success in any activity, have 
not changed much in forty years. The young graduate had better know that 
his rewards in business today, though much larger at the outset, will in the 
long run still depend on his being an enthusiastic, industrious and competent 
worker, able to get along with people. 

Let us hope that before graduation day the student’s instructors will give 
him this bit of advice out of the old fundamental principles of how to get along 
in this world. 

No one wants to turn the clock back to the day when getting a job called 
for a celebration; nor should we proceed on a theory that a job does not entail 
mutual obligations. Any job involves problems. The sincere, studious and alert 
will get much pleasure out of solving these problems. Those who take a job 
for a job’s sake will find it very boring. 


EDITORIAL 
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THE MAY COVER 


QO” of the most gratifying values of 
conventions is greeting colleagues. 
That’s why the lobby of the headquarters 
hotel always*is a happy bedlam, You are 
looking forward to being one of the milling 
throngs at the 60th Annual Credit Congress 
of the National Association of Credit Men 
in Cincinnati May 13 to 17. You have 
seen the front cover. Most of the individuals 
represented are familiar faces at Credit 
Congresses, and pictures of all have ap- 
peared in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. How many do you 
recognize? Check your score on_ the 
following listing. 


TOP (I to r): R. G. KEYES, one Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., Baltimore; G. BUSH, gen. 
credit ae vie Distillers Products Corp., 
New York; EDENS, Auditor, 2d vice-pres., 
asst. se rbetar Ms charge of credit dept., Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank and Trust Co., Ch hicago; 
C. W. CAYTEN, eastern regional credit mor., 
The General Tire & Rubber Co., New York; A. H. 
AHLERS, asst. , asst. treas. and qe. credit 

mee Gwens-lilinols Glass Co., Toledo; S. D 
MENIS T, mgr., branch office, Fireman's Fund In- 
surance ‘Group, San Francisco: 


SECOND ROW (i to r): F. METZ, pres 
Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J.; ‘ Ss. SMITH, dist. 
credit mgr.,  videbater Associated Oil a, Port- 
land, Ore.; ‘FRED CATES, gen. credit m . Arden 
Farms Co., Los An eles; ORRIN BARN " treas., 
U. S. Stee sone er a United States Stee Corp.. 
Chicago; W R, “— East Tennessee 
Packing Co., Kiomiiter K. S. BATES, asst. treas., 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., Chicago; R. W. 
ne secty.-treas., Bouldin Fruit Co., Okla- 
oma City; 


THIRD ROW (I to r): M. JOHN SLIKAS, treas., 
Day's Tailor-d Clothing, Inc., Tacoma; . 6. 
BAUSCH, controller enry W. Miller’ Electric 
Co., Omaha; MARYAN LAWSON, secty.-treas., 
Falls City Pontiac Co., Louisville; BERL BOYD 
vice a) asst. wees, Belkna ap "Hardware an 
Mfg Louisville; J. BENZI ER, Libbey Glass 
Co., Toledo: E. i “EMBRY, om. credit we, 


Momsen Dunnegan Ryan Co., El Paso; H. 
BARRENTINE, gen. credit mgr., Skelly ‘Oil Co., 
Kansas City; 


FOURTH ROW (I fo r): Ng KELLEY, treas., 
Tulsa Paper Co., Tulsa; A - SMALLFIELD, credit 
Hy ou Nolker e Ge. of San Francisco, 

Cc... See E, seed cereal order 
ncclee div., Rsiston Pur S o., St. Louis; C. C. 
& Hecla, ng. Chicago; 
ESTHER CONWAY, asst. treat, Cloyes Gear 
Works Inc., Cleveland; H. EASTMAN, dist. 
service mgr., General Electric spr 
Angeles; T. FOERTH, vice pres e Blassick ck 
Co., Br dgeport; 


FIFTH ROW (I to r): JOHN Di NUBLIA, dist. 
coe n General lectric Supply Co., Boston: 
E. BA ES, credit m The Ingalls Iron Works, 
Sirninghom:’ FRED KIEL, JR., asst. treas. an 
credit mgr. Owens-Corning Fiberglas, Toledo; 
DALE SMITH, mgr. of credit and personnel. 
or, Cooperative Seeman — Seattle: 
J. C. FORA credit mgr., Lamson Corp., 
Syracuse; es" Neeees, dist. credit m Graybar 
on ten + ann DREYER R, : sages 

, ee ‘Bros. Refini ng de teak N. 


SIXTH eee ROW (I to r): R. BUCH- 
HEIT, mgr., branch credits, Gul Hate region, 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., Dallas; F. BECKER 


treas., Charles W. H Co., ine., Tell Yon 
M. H. STOVALL, credit wr itt frost, Lewis 
Supply Co., Memphis; G. A. TON, | lant 
mgr., Remar Baking Co., Oak eon te EHLERT, 
credit mgr., Willard Storage Battery" es. Cleve- 
land; K. J.’ FORSHEE (above) gen. et m 

Pacific coast branch, National Lead pred 
foenelonss Cc, G. McKELLAR Pee a teat Me- 
daris Co., Inc., Dallas; and MMER 
a ‘right); treas., The Standard "dean: 

, Cleveland. 





A lot of today’s troubles 
arise from workers who don’t 
think and thinkers who don’t 
work. 
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@ FarLure of the United States to support the 
system of economic cooperation centering on the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade “would 
have severe consequence for ourselves and our 
allies,” 57 business leaders declared in a joint 
statement indorsing President Eisenhower’s 
recommendations for joining the proposed 
Organization for Trade Cooperation, administra- 
tive agency for GATT. ' 

The statement was issued by the United States 
Council of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce. All the signers are trustees of the Council, 
chairmanned by Thomas J. Watson, Jr., president 
of International Business Machines Corporation. 

Denying that the proposed organization would 
unconstitutionally divert Congress’ legislative 
powers over tariffs and trade to an international 
body—an argument of protective-tariff propo- 
nents—the Council trustees added, “The issue 
of OTC is not freer trade versus protectionism.” 

The United States is one of 35 nation mem- 
bers of GATT. A bill before Congress would 
make this country the first member of the admin- 
istrative organization. 


@ “THE RECENT renegotiation of the general 
agreement, or GATT,” the Council explained, 
“provides for the assignment of many essential 
parts of the agreement to the proposed Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation. It also permits 
the Organization, or OTC, to administer the 
agreement more efficiently. Of even greater im- 
portance, the formation of OTC represents a 
transition from a provisional postwar system of 
trade cooperation to one that is both permanent 
and flexible.” 


@ ON THE OTHER HAND, charging that “GATT 
policies are responsible for many of the textile 
industry’s troubles,” J. Spencer Love, chairman 
of Burlington Industries, Inc., joined Roger 
Milliken, president of Deering Milliken & Co., 
Inc., in bespeaking for the National Council of 
Textiles Industries an industrywide opposition to 
U.S. membership in OTC. 

The net result of GATT, the House ways and 
means committee was told, has been reduction of 
export markets for textiles and throwing our own 
markets wide open to overseas industries. 


@ *Textite companies—158 of them—found no 
comfort in the U. S. Supreme Court’s refusal to 
review the ruling of a Federal court of appeals 


Washington 







that the secretary of labor has the legal right to 
set industrywide minimum wages in the textile 
field. Thus in effect was upheld the lower court’s 
decision that Secretary J. P. Mitchell had acted 
within his authority under the Walsh-Healy Act 
in 1953 in fixing a $1 minimum wage on Govern- 
ment textile contracts. 


@ Cost JUSTIFICATION as a defense against 
charges of price discrimination under the Robin- 
son-Patman Act would have a more favorable 
day in court, that is, before the Federal Trade 
Commission, under the recommendations of a 
special committee named in 1953 and under the 
chairmanship of Herbert F. Taggard, assistant 
dean, school of business administration, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

The committee recommends that the Commis- 
sion follow these lines of consideration: 

(1) Require only proof of a reasonable cost 
saving based on sound accounting and buying 
principles; 

(2) “Give full effect to all items of cost dif- 
ference” ; 

(3) Allow for possible differences in delivery 
costs ; 

(4) Consider the fact that cost accounting is 
an inexact science; 

(5) Accept a seller’s accounting method unless 
it seem obviously unsound or not in good faith; 

(6) Engage a special accounting adviser and 
consult more with defendants in a case. 


@ Wuat an election year can do to proposed 
legislation—and to statesmanship—is evidenced 
by the Pandora’s box farm bill that bears little 
resemblance to the original. 

What started was a twofold program to (1) 
reduce acreage of basic crops by paying farmers 
to put a part of their lands into grass and con- 
servation reserves, and (2) apply flexible price 
supports to discourage farmers from producing 
the most abundant commodities. 

Out of the more than two-score Senate amend- 
ments, and “confusion worse confounded” in 
conference (plus the House passage of a rigid 
90 per cent parity bill last session) came such 
artifices as setting aside large percentages of the 
surplus and so giving higher support prices for 
certain crops, approving two-price plans for 
wheat and rice, making the socalled soil-bank 
feature compulsory, adopting dual parity for six 














hasic crops, and even proposing a “one-year” 90 
per cent fixed support as a “solution.” The history 
of one year compromises is an open book. Yet 
this provision was in the final form sent the 
White House. If the President does not veto 
the final potpourri, some immediate vote-in- 
fluenced benefits will accrue to farmers but 
long-term settlement of the problem will be buried 
deeper than ever under the hard crust of political 
didoes. 


«@ THERE’s no surprise that the corporate taxes 
(52 per cent) and the excise assessments against 
gasoline and motor vehicles, liquor and cigarettes 
are continued for another year. That became a 
foregone conclusion when the House ways and 
means committee killed the corporate tax re- 
duction to 47 per cent that was to have begun 
April lst. The White House long since had asked 
retention of both taxes. 





OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobilization 
agency regulations may be had, free of 
charge, by writing the Information Division 
of the agency involved, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Government 
daily publication, which contains full texts 
of all regulations, is available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, also at Wash- 
ington 25. 








@ Removat of all legal obstacles to a general 
7 per cent short-cut rate rise for rail freight 
was ordered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, a first-round victory for the railroads 
and a decision calculated to eliminate delays, 
for it granted the roads relief from all outstand- 
ing orders, needed to publish the increase. 

Assuming the ICC does not suspend the tariff, 
the “approval of this new procedure will make 
it possible for the railroads to effect rate increases 
to offset wage increases in considerably shorter 
time than in the past,” said Edward A. Kaiser, 
chairman of the roads’ committee of lawyers 
and general counsel of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 


@ ComMEs now a proposal that the Government 
junk the entire tariff structure and substitute a 
quota system to restrict imports, this from the 
National.Committee of Industry, Agriculture and 
Labor for an Export-Import Policy, and its leader, 
O. R. Strachbein. 

This organization, which has consistently 
challenged the Eisenhower foreign trade program, 
charged in a resolution unanimously voted by 
the 30 or more member groups represented at a 
meeting here, that Congress’ Constitutional func- 
tion to regulate imports “has been usurped by 
the executive branch through the State Depart- 
ment practices elbowing Congress out of the 
way, thus effectively depriving the American 
people of a voice in tariff and trade policies 
through their elected representatives.” 


The resolution urged that “such import quotas 
should be authorized by Congress under specified 
conditions permitting to imports a fair share of 
the domestic market of particular products and 
providing for flexibility to overcome domestic 
shortages and to adjust to surplus conditions.” 


Encouragement of imports from countries. 


where wage and living standards are high, dis- 
couragement of shipments from areas where pay 
and standards of living are low, would be in- 
corporated into the program if the committee’s 
plan were to go through, with the Tariff Com- 
mission assigned the job of setting the import 
quotas in all goods categories. 


@ Less sPpENDING by the Government and redue- 
tion of the national debt were called for by 
representatives of taxpayer organizations of 28 
states, at a meeting of the national conference 
of State Taxpayer Association executives. The 
conference group includes officers of taxpayer 
councils in 37 states. 

Tighter Congressional supervision of expend- 
itures and programs was urged, in line with 
disapproval of proposals for new or expanded 
Federal projects whenever “careful analysis” 
shows the job could be done by private enter- 
prise, state or local governments. 


@ THE Government revised upward by $1 billion 
the revenue and spending estimates for fiscal 


1956. 


q@ Comes Now—in August, to be accurate—a 
plan of the department of agriculture to auction 
off to foreign countries a sizable part of the 
cotton surplus of 12 million bales $2.1 billions; 
now in Government warehouses. And just be- 
fore the announcement a tumble of cotton 
futures on the New York and Liverpool Ex- 
changes, and immediately after the word a pro- 
test by an Egyptian Embassy spokesman (Egypt 
is one of the leading cotton producing nations). 

The move to cease “holding an umbrella over 
world markets” would be limited to disposing 
of that part of the surplus on which the Gov- 
ernment has title due to non-payment of loans 
against it. 

Gradual movement is contemplated, to lift 
our exports to 5 million bales, as against 3.5 for 
the last fiscal year and 2.5 millions estimated 
for the current year. 


@ THIs MOVE came just when New England 
senators of both parties were discussing bipar- 
tisan sponsorship of- proposed legislation to 
establish quotas on imports of cotton textiles. 


@ Cwareine that a democratically-inspired plan 
for new taxes to cover the Federal highway con- 
struction program would fall $11.9 billions short 
of the estimated cost, on a 12-year basis, George 
M. Humphrey, secretary of the treasury, told the 
House ways and means committee that it was 
up to the committee to find the additionally 
needed funds if that plan were adopted. 
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What of Cash Discounts and Marginals, 


Seller Asks 


M ULTIPLYING requests by buyers that they be permitted to pay only one check a 
month are posing many problems to suppliers. Are established practices breaking down? 
What of the pressure of the concentrated work load? What will happen to discounting? 
How can control of marginal accounts be maintained? 

BUT, if you turn thumbs down to the request, would not the risk of losing the customer 
outweigh the upsetting of accounting procedure? Would not once-a-month payments im- 
prove relations between buyer and seller and reduce clerical costs for both? 

These are some of the questions, pro and con, raised and answered in the following 
Credit and Financial Management symposium. 


Cautions Companies against 


Undermining Pay Structure 


This symposium was prompted by a letter from L. R. 
Compton, general credit manager, The Harshaw Chemical 
Company, Cleveland. We quote liberally from the letter 
because of the many questions raised and for readier 
reading of the replies received. 


oe are being received in increasing numbers 
from highly rated national companies to pay their 
suppliers only one check per month. The usual sugges- 
tion is that invoices be paid on a 20th 
prox. basis. These plans are proposed 
by purchasing agents, apparently at 
the initiation of their accounts pay- 
able departments, which explain they 
are attempting to even out the load 
and reduce department operation 
costs. 

In deciding how best to reply, we 
try to look to the long range effects. 
Here are some pertinent questions and 





L. R. COMPTON 
problems raised. 

(1) Do the companies requesting 20th prox. payment 
plans propose that net 30 day terms are obsolete and 
should be abandoned? 

(2) A proposal to pay on 20th prox. is, on the average, 
a request for longer than net 30 days terms. If the large 
national companies are to be allowed extensions, what 
justification would we have in asking marginal accounts 
to strictly observe payment terms? 

(3) If all invoices are to be paid on a 20th prox. plan, 
the offering of a cash discount loses all significance. Are 
these companies proposing abolishment of all cash dis- 
counts? If not, how would they justify deduction of a 
discount on May Ist invoice billed on 1%-10-30 terms 
and paid by the customer on June 20th? 

(4) To the suggestion that these companies pay net 
30-day invoices on a 15th prox. basis and take any dis- 
counts either strictly within the discount period, or twice 
a month with payments on the 10th and 25th, they reply 
that the special handling required would cancel out some 
of the advantages gained by handling only one check a 
month. But we. in turn, must incur extra costs due to 
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special handling. If the inconvenience is so great, why 
don’t these companies merely pass up all discounts and 
pay all their invoices net? 

(5) If all of a company’s customers remitted on 20th 
prox. terms, would not the accounts receivable depart- 
ment of the company have an excessively heavy burden 
between the 20th and 22nd of the month because most 
customer checks would be received at that time? 

(6) If the company paid all its suppliers on the 20th it 
would heavily deplete its bank balances on that date. 
Would its treasury department be in favor of this large 
depletion once a month? Would it run the risk of an 
overdraft if its bank accounts were spread over a number 
of banking institutions? 

(7) Are the credit managers of companies asking 20th 
prox. payment arrangements concerned with the greater 
difficulty to keep close control on marginal accounts? If 
a marginal account were shipped on the Ist on 20th prox. 
terms, you would have to wait 50 days before knowing 
about his intention or ability to pay. 

(8) Would not arrangement by these companies for 
two payments per month, such as the 10th and 25th, tend 
to even out the load more than a once a month payment, 
and permit the companies to honor existing terms of sale? 

It would seem advisable that the larger first-grade 
credit companies be careful they do not undermine the 
regular payment terms in any industry. 


Giving Buyer More for Money 


Would Move Economy Forward 


D. A. Porco, Controller, Crucible Steel Company of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


[' appears to me that a virgin field of cost reduction is 
present in the relationship of customer and vendor. 
At the present time most companies are under a very 
costly regimentation from their vendors with their re- 
quirements as to the number of copies of orders, forms, 
invoices, etc., precise timing as to payments and adjust- 
ments. 

I also sympathize with the feelings of most credit 
managers in that long delays increase the risk of dealing 








Pay Once a Months 
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upplier Is Stumped 


Could’ Cut Clerical 


with that very infinite group of people known as “dead- 
beats.” 

I do not intend to imply that I know the answer. I do, 
however, recognize the relative economies possible in 
loosening relationships between customers and vendors 
on the one hand versus the possible risk of collections on 
the other. 

I have a feeling that an increase in bad debts of some 
minor percentage may be more than compensated by a 
decrease in clerical cost for both the customer and ven- 
dor. If this is true, I believe that it would be a promised 
step forward in the economy of the country to furnish the 
customer with just a little more for his dollar. 


1%-10-30 Offers the Most 


Benefits to Buyer and Seller 


E. P. Simmons, General Credit Manager, Magnolia 
Petroleum Company, Dallas, Texas 


T= number of companies wanting to pay their bills 
on some basis other than their suppliers’ stated terms 
is eagle ssa te The usual proposal is to pay the 

ss suppliers only one check per month, 
on a 20th prox. basis, with all cash 
discounts taken. This prompts two 
questions: 

(1) Will not the acceptance of 
such proposals defeat the intent and 
purposes of present discount and net 
terms, and render them meaningless? 

(2) Will the ultimate effect on both 
the companies and their suppliers be 
beneficial to, or desired by, either? 

The answers rest upon comparisons between what pres- 
ent terms actually are and, if observed, do—and what 
would be lost and gained through such proposals as the 
one being offered. 

The long established, widely used present 1 per cent-10, 
net 30 terms are a clear statement of amount of cash dis- 
count, period within which it must be taken, and, if not 
taken, maturity date of amount billed. What do such 
terms accomplish, and how do they benefit both supplier 
and his customer? Let’s examine the two things involved 
—cash discounts and net due dates. 

Cash discounts are premiums the seller offers the buyer 
for paying his ‘bills at least 20 days before due dates. 
Obvious benefits to both parties are: 

Seller can sell total requirements of weaker risks on 
credit because only 10 days purchases will be owing at 
any one time; can reduce his total receivables by 3grds 
and increase his operating cash by that amount; and has 
an even flow of payments through the month without 
burdensome peaks of either receipts or billings. 

Buyer adds the cash discounts—18% on his bills pay- 
able money per year—to his profits; reduces his money 
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Cost for Both, 





Buyer Retorts 


needs for bills paying by %4rds; and has an even flow of 
vouchering, check writing, and payments through each 
month without burdensome peaks of either. 

Net 30-day terms, when bills are not discounted, spread 
billings, payments, and receipts over the month, leveling 
loads on both seller and buyer. 

If the proposed 20th prox. payment method is adopted, 
what would be the gain to seller and buyer, and what 
would they lose? 

The 1 per cent cash discount would be retained by the 
seller, lost by the buyer, because terms would have to be 
revised to net 20th prox. 

Weaker risks would have to be C.O.D. or be overex- 
tended on 20th prox. terms—detrimental to both seller 
and buyer. 

Seller would treble his receivables, buyer his payables, 
and both would treble their respective receipts and pay- 
able work loads for the 20th peak. 

Cash needs of both would have to be geared to the 
20th of each month—buyer to cover all bills payable, 
seller for his commitments. 

Buyer would issue 4rd as many checks for bills pay- 
able, seller would have 44rd as many payments to post 
to his receivables. 

Present 1 per cent-10-30 terms, or net 20th proximo? 
Which offers the most in total benefits and value to 
buyer, seller? Is it not obvious that, for both, there can 
be but one answer—the present time-tested and proven 
1 per cent-10-30 terms? 


Application of Cash Discount 
Must Be Fitted to the Times 


D. H. Foster, Treasurer, Electrical Supplies, Inc., Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 


HE subject of cash discount historically has been 

the basis of considerable discussion. In its elemental 
sense, cash discounts are offered for the purpose of ob- 
taining quicker payment for sales of 
material than might otherwise be 
made by the purchaser. 

In a rapidly expanding economy 
such as we have enjoyed in America 
for the last 150 years, everyday con- 
ditions must be considered in reflect- 
ing what might be a principle to a 
practical method of operation. We are 
faced today with a condition which 
is proved by statistical reports of 
services well versed in their line: a much higher percent- 
age of profit to sales in manufacturing than that enjoyed 
by other segments of our economy. 

The trend in recent years, due to inflationary forces, 
has forced distribution costs upward, while at the same 
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time the economic forces in manufacturing are continu- 
ally lowering margins and increasing factors which 
require a heavier investment on the part of the distribu- 
tor, as well as reducing freight payments, which in turn 
result in higher freight costs to the distributor. 


Consequently, distribution has been forced to expand its 
sales in order to provide the gross profit at the narrowing 
margin which will meet the increased overhead costs. The 
effect of this is to require a more rapid turnover of in- 
vested funds, because the invested funds themselves could 
not accumulate in pace with the inflationary forces, due to 
the drain on income through Federal taxation. 


Again referring to statistical reports compiled by the 
national companies, the average net profit in distribution 
is 1.264 percent to sales. This shows that a business can- 
not afford to operate without taking advantage of cash 
discount. The cash discount earned is the difference be- 
tween .profit and loss in many cases. 


More and more, especially in the contractor field which 
in recent years has been a major portion of business, 
customers do not handle their requisitions other than on 
a monthly basis. They likewise need to avail themselves 
of cash discount and require our passing once a month 
prox. terms with cash discount to them. We, therefore, 
similarly require a shift of terms with our suppliers. The 
industrial group, being more able financially, can make 
its cash discount terms flexible to meet the existing con- 
ditions. 

Finally, the cash discount application, with all due re- 
spect to the original principle involved, must be varied to 
meet the economic conditions as the facts present them- 
selves from decade to decade. Certainly, we cannot view 
cash discount the same as they would have 100 years ago 
when worked on a discount anticipation basis. 


Radio Appliance Industry Adopts 
Once-a-Month, “Net 10th Prox.” 


E. P. SMELseR, Credit Manager, W. J. Lancaster Com- 
pany, San Francisco, California 


cE seems only proper that any discussion of proposals 
to change the prescribed payment terms of any com- 
pany or industry should be prefaced with a frank ap- 
2 praisal of several contributing fac- 


tors. 






In the first place, every credit ex- 
ecutive is charged, by management, 
with responsibility to administer and 
enforce the credit terms that man- 
agement itself has set forth. There- 
fore, it would seem that the credit 
executive who is being asked by his 
customers to change those terms 
should, after evaluating the various 
factors, discuss the problem fully and frankly with man- 
agement. 


E. P. SMELSER 


We are all aware that there are many and varied out- 
side pressures that will serve to dictate, in a great meas- 
ure, whether or not there will be a change of terms by 
management. In our own industry we have undergone a 
gradual breakdown of terms. 


Perhaps a bit of background will serve to clarify. Our 
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industry is radio, television and appliances. My com- 
pany is a wholesaler of several lines bearing strong trade- 
marks in our industry. Television, being the “baby” of 
the industry, was the product involved to the greatest 
degree. When supply lagged behind demand, our dealers 
were most solicitous in observing our terms of payment. 
which were “Net Receipt of Invoice.” 

There was a basic reason for this. The dealer who paid 
promptly was most likely to fare well in future allocations 
of sets as they were received by our company from the 
manufacturer. This condition, | might point out, was not 
peculiar to our company. It was a general industry con- 
dition. 


Demand Lags, Pressure Begins 


Came the inevitable day when demand lagged behind 
supply and the pressures started. The letup never came. 
Instead, there was a gradual buildup of pressures—pres- 
sures from manufacturers, from the sales department, 
from the customers. This then leads me into the meat of 
the series of questions for discussion. 

It is my opinion that any undermining of terms by_a 
company or industry leads the customers themselves to 
suggest “terms of convenience.” The convenience is to 
them, not to you! Your adherence to or abandonment of 
your prescribed terms of credit is immaterial to the 
customer. 


Into Once-a-Month Pattern 


In gradually slipping into a once monthly settlement 
program, our industry seems to have decided upon “Net 
10th prox.” date. Here again our industry enjoys (at 
least in our territory) about 50 per cent of its business 
on a secured basis, through bank or finance company 
floor plan. Under this plan our monies are returned to 
us within 15 days by the bank or finance company. 

If certain of your companies’ customers were allowed to 
meet their obligations on a once monthly schedule there 
would certainly be no justification for attempting to enforce 
your usual terms on marginal or small accounts. All would 
have to be extended the same privileges, and failure to do 
so would or could lead to discriminatory proceedings against 
your company by your customers. 

It is certainly true that the matter of enforcement of 
any cash discount terms must be dealt with in a strong 
and positive manner. It has been our practice to demand 
and get two checks per month where the customer pur- 
chases merchandise that carries 2 per cent 10th prox. 
terms as well as other merchandise that is ““Net”—either 
that or one check to arrive by the 10th prox. if discount 
is to be taken. Cash discount is a bonus for prompt pay- 
ment, and we shall continue so to consider it. In the final 
analysis, would the monies lost by your customer in pass- 
ing up a cash discount offset the added cost or incon- 
venience of a twice monthly settlement? 


Added Inconvenience to Supplier 


It need not be pointed out that there’is added incon- 
venience from our side of the picture. The once monthly 
settlement plan necessarily throws the burden of cash 
receipts for the month on your cashier and accounts re- 
ceivable bookkeepers in a three- to five-day period. 

This tremendous work load would breed errors, in post- 
ing and applying payments, at an alarming rate. This 
program of once monthly settlement would, of necessity, 
place an added burden upon your treasury department, 


(Concluded on page 16) 








Anticipating 20th Prox. Load 
Holds Down Cost of Handling 


W. P. CHAMBERLAIN, Credit Manager, The F. C. Russell 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


is most cases purchasers requesting 20th prox. terms 
are endeavoring to minimize the expense of issuing 
checks to one supplier four or five times in the same 
period. Where they make but one 
purchase per month from a supplier 
they are usually willing to pay on 
30-day terms. 

They therefore are not declaring 
30-day terms obsolete but are stating 
(by inference) that they believe 20th 
prox. terms are more efficient and 
less cumbersome where purchases are 
numerous in a 30-day period. 

Where a supplier feels a request 
for 20th prox. terms is unjust to his other customers who 
are paying on 30 day terms, he has at least three choices: 

(a) Offer 20th prox. terms to all customers; 

(b) Refuse the request of the customer for 20th prox. 

terms: 

(c) Suggest a compromise of 15th prox. terms where 

terms average out to 30-day terms. 

Whatever solution is worked out should offer all cus- 
tomers the same advantages and not show preference to the 
well-rated buyer over the marginal account. 

A customer who asks for terms other than your normal 
terms usually is willing to forego discounts in order to 
gain his advantage of single payment. We would have to 
take the position of maintaining our discount terms if 
discount is to be taken. 
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Possible Loss of Customer Involved 


If the volume of business offered you by a customer 
was of vital importance to your organization, you would 
weigh the costs of possible loss of the customer against the 
loss of discount and disruption of your accounting pro- 
gram. 

Having handled a credit department where all pay- 
ments were due on the 20th of the month, I feel that con- 
cern over incurring extra costs due to special handling 
can be minimized. True, there is a heavy cash receipt 
experience the 20th through the 22nd of each month. 
However, the burden of incoming checks was seldom ex- 
cessive, as we anticipated this each month and were pre- 
pared for it. 

During the first month that a single payment date 
program is installed there would be need to keep close 
watch over bank balances. After the first month you 
might obtain certain advantages with your banking con- 
nections, as your account would likely climb substan- 
tially higher with no withdrawal being made for 30 days. 

The work of controlling the bank balance would be 
more easily handled if all checks were issued in one or 
two days of each month. 

There is no greater problem for credit managers 
selling on 20th prox. terms than any other terms. It is 
true some marginal accounts will receive 50 days on some 
shipments. They will also obtain but 20 days on others. 


If the account is an extreme risk, you will have some 
dollar or volume limitation which will control the ship- 
ments, and in many cases bring in payment prior to the 
due date. ' 

Twice a month payment is an equitable manner of 
handling the problem from the shipper’s viewpoint. How- 
ever, the purchaser is confined to 15-day terms in much 
of his buying. There is a question of fairness to be con- 
sidered here, unless discounts were offered to make shorter 
terms more attractive. 

In my 20 years in credit work the request for special 
or customer’s terms has come up many times. Occasionally 
it has been worthwhile to accede to the customer’s request. 
In the majority of cases, however, we have found cus- 
tomers will honor your terms if you explain to them 
politely, but firmly, why it is not practicable to meet their 
request. 

Through the National Association of Credit Men and 
our Industrial Group meetings, each of us can keep in- 
formed on this and other problems that should be handled 
for the best interests of all business. It is well worthwhile 
for each credit man to take an active part in his local 
association affairs. In that manner he can keep abreast 
of problems confronting the profession and the manner 
in which his fellow executives are meeting these problems. 
Each of us can contribute to make our function in busi- 
ness better organized and more intelligently managed, by 
pooling our knowledge and experience for the benefit of 
the entire credit fraternity. 


All Customers Should Observe 
Company’s Established Terms 


Hanson W. Binper, General Credit Manager, Interna- 
tional Latex Corporation, Dover, Delaware 


Oe company receives very few requests for permis- 
sion to pay once each month. Consequently, I feel 
that I am not as well qualified to comment as a credit 
manager who has received more of these requests might 
be. Nevertheless, I shall express myself on the questions 
asked. 

Companies requesting special terms from us have not 
proposed that net 30-day terms are obsolete and should 
be abandoned. 

In my opinion, there is no justification for giving 
special terms to large accounts while refusing the same 
terms to others. All customers should be expected to ob- 
serve the company’s established terms. 

As far as I know none of our customers has proposed 
that cash discount be abolished. I agree that it is difficult 
to understand how they can justify deduction of a cash 
discount on a May Ist invoice under terms of 1%-10-30 
if they did not pay it until June 20. It would be interesting 
to have this question answered by some of the firms re- 
questing special terms. 

From experience, I know that if all the company’s cus- 
tomers paid on 20th prox. terms the accounts receivable 
department would have a peak load of remittances to 
handle around that time of month. This is a problem for 
many companies. 

It is quite true that 20th prox. terms result in customers 

: (Concluded on page 16) 
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ROM an Iowa farm to the 

state university, Marion M. 
Coons on graduation worked for 
two years with F. L. Ellis, tax 
consultant, before joining Hyde 
& Vredenburg, Inc., in 1940 at 
Lamoni as an accountant in the 
general office. Elected secretary- 
treasurer in 1942, he moved to 
Chariton four years later to add 
the duties of credit manager 
when the Chariton Wholesale 
Grocery was purchased. 

Mr. Coons has been president 
of the Central Iowa Unit, Nation- 
al Association of Credit Men, and 
a director and vice president of 
the First State Bank in Chariton. 


E OPERATE a wholesale gro- 
Wes business in South-Central 

Iowa and North-Central Mis- 
souri, and operate 32 retail stores 
of our own. Five salesmen are em- 
ployed to carry on the wholesale 
business. Our terms of sale are net 
weekly, the same granted by other 
wholesalers in this area. 

In October 1952 we were having 
difficulty with an account that had 
fallen past due five weeks to the ex- 
tent of $2,815. “Insufficient funds” 
checks constituted a large part of the 
problem. I made a personal call on 
the account to determine if we would 
be able to make some arrangements 


Pe 





soa problem case is solved 


By M. M. COONS, Hyde & Vredenburg, Chariton, lowa 


for payment that would be beneficial 
to both of us. The owner of the 
business was most cooperative, and 
willing to follow any suggestions. 
We first made a complete analysis 
of his indebtedness because he was 
somewhat hazy as to just what that 
figure might be. He had started with 
practically nothing, was leasing the 
fixtures and making payments on his 
stock of merchandise, purchased from 
the previous owner less than a year 
earlier. Since he never had taken an 
inventory and had no idea what that 
figure might be, we suggested an in- 
ventory be taken at once. He agreed. 
The salesman, our office manager, 
accountant, the owner and I took the 





BLUEPRINT FOR PROGRESS of Hyde & Vredenburg, Inc., Chariton, lowa, operating 


the Chariton Wholesale Grocery and the Hy-Vee Food Stores. (L to R) Ralph 
Baker, vice president; Marion M. Coons, secretary+reasurer, standing with Dwight 
Vredenburg, president, and (seated) Don Monroe, vice-president. 


Mr. Vredenburg, University of Iowa graduate, last year was elected chairman of 


the Iowa Food Stores Association. Vice presidents Baker and Monroe both had started 


as managers of stores. 
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inventory after closing that evening. 

When we thus were able to make 
up a balance sheet, it was easy to 
determine his trouble. As noted at the 
outset, he had started with very little 
equity and with fairly heavy monthly 
payments. He was also selling on 
credit, which was the readily ap- 
parent crux of his problem. The 
volume of business had shown a 
marked increase for the period of 
time he had been operating, but his 
cash register wasn’t ringing enough. 
All his suppliers, except us, were 
selling him on C. O. D. cash basis. 

After we had thoroughly discussed 
these facts I told him we would take 
a 6 per cent note for the total amount 
owing us and asked that he pay $25 
weekly, this payment to include 
principal and interest, and continue 
until the note was paid in full. We 
would further require that he keep 
his account current by paying in full 
each week before the salesman would 
write another order. We stipulated 
that he confine his credit business to 
only those who always had paid in 
full each month, that he eliminate 
those who paid spasmodically and 
ask them to pay up in full. Any ac- 
counts deemed uncollectible should be 
turned in for collection or filed with a 
justice of the peace. He agreed to 
follow through in every respect, 
acknowledging his laxness in watch- 
ing his accounts. It was my conclu- 
sion that his volume of business and 
profit would enable him to handle 
such a program as outlined, and con- 
tinue on a C. O. D. basis with those 
suppliers providing merchandise we 
did not handle. 

We sold the note to the bank, with 
recourse, with the understanding that 
our salesman would collect the week- 
ly note payments and turn them over 
to the bank. The customer made his 
weekly note payments, kept his ac- 





count current, and showed steady 
progress. 

Shortly after the first of the year 
1955, he wanted to buy some new 
equipment and a home. We agreed, 
and in April, when his note was al- 
most paid in full, we refinanced him 
for $2,700, to be repaid at the rate 
of $35 a week, said payment to in- 
clude principal and interest. His note 
payments are presently current, as 
also is his account. The note was sold 
to the bank in the same manner as 
the first note was handled. 

Since October 22, 1952, we have 
done slightly under $90,000 of busi- 
ness with this account. The owner is 
now buying his own home, has 
modernized his store, and has sub- 
stantially raised the standard of liv- 
ing of his family. The extra time and 
effort spent on this account has cer- 
tainly been of benefit to both of us. 
We have been told by others that he 
believes Chariton Wholesale Grocery 
(our trade name) is a “mighty fine 
place to do business.” 


$10 Billion Expenditure for 
Industrial Betterment Seen 


Industry’s pursuit of the new and 
efficient for profitable operation will 
be responsible for some 10 billions 
of dollars of corporate treasury funds 
being spent for industrial research in 
1956, according to Dr. Eugene 
Wainer, vice president and director of 
research of Horizons Incorporated. 
Many of the projects will be farmed 
out to independent laboratories where 
a company’s own laboratory is not 
equipped or does not have the proper 
personnel to do the job, or to supple- 
ment work done internally. 

Research emphasis during the re- 
mainder of 1956 and into 1957 will 
fall into four distinct fields, the di- 
rector of the Cleveland industrial and 
governmental research organization 
said, citing these: transition metals, 
graphic arts, powder metallurgy and 
foundry practices, with important 
work continuing in electronics and 
ceramics for industry. 


Paperwork and Electronics 


The mechanical marvels, “which 
can think faster than a man, also turn 
out more paper faster,” says the Na- 
tional Records Management Council 
in a warning to business that elec- 
tronic machines are compounding the 
paperwork problem in industry and 
government. Integrated paperwork 


control is the Council’s recommended 
weapon. 


-.. AMERICAN EXPRESS offers: 







You can now send your sales curve soaring. . 
putting extra pressure on your credit facilities .. . by SECURED 
DisTRIBUTION—another of the profit-encouraging services offered 





aided aoa ent 


FR 


by American Express Field Warehousing. 


1. 
2. 


For 


Here’s how it works . . . We set up an American 
Express Field Warehouse on your customer’s premises 
at his expense . . . and deliver to you Field Warehouse 
Receipts covering all goods you ship to the warehouse. 


advantages gained by your customer: 
He has the raw materials or merchandise he will soon 
need immediately at hand, without having to tie-up 
cash or deplete credit resources in heavy inventory. As 
he needs. your product, he pays for it in the quantity 
needed...and that amount is released to him from storage. 
advantages to you: 

Save costs of terminal storage and traveling auditors 
without sacrificing knowledge of how goods are moving. 
Stock customers with complete line of your products. 
More sales for him. . . greater profits for you. 


Strengthen customer relations through the courteous 
service of American Express’s well-trained represent- 
atives. 


information about our plan for SECURED DISTRIBUTION, 
write or call today for your free copy of “WHat’s NEw IN 


SELLING AND CREDIT.” 


FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 


ANGOLA, IND. ® ATLANTA ® BALTIMORE ® BOSTON ® BUFFALO ® CINCINNATI ® CLEVELAND 
DENVER ® DES MOINES ® DETROIT ® LOS ANGELES ® MIAMI ® MINNEAPOLIS ® MONTREAL ® NEW ORLEANS 
ORLANDO ® PHILADELPHIA ® PITTSBURGH ® SALT LAKE CITY ® SAN ANTONIO ® SAN FRANCISCO 





WILLIAM H. BANKS WAREHOUSES, irc. 
209'S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Ilinois—Division of 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


SEATTLE * ST, LOUIS * TORONTO ® WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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BY W. RANDOLPH 
MONTGOMERY 


Counsel, The National Association of 
Credit Men 


N 1953 the Governor of the State 
of New York directed the Law 
Revision Commission to make a 
detailed study of 
the Uniform 
Commercial Code 
and to report to 
the Legislature its 
findings as to 
changes the Code 
would make in 
present New 
York law, and its 
recommendations 
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regarding the Code. 

Pursuant to such direction, the 
Commission held public hearings in 
New York and other parts of the 
state, and heard the comments and 
criticisms of members of the bar and 
interested organizations with respect 
to the several articles of the Code and 
the Code as a whole. The stenographic 
reports of the hearings run into many 
thousands of pages. 


Commission Report 106 Pages 


On Feb. 29, 1956, the Commission 
filed its Report to the Legislature 
(Legislative Document 1956 No. 
65A). 

The report states: 

“The undertaking has been almost 
encyclopedic in scope, for the Code 
would affect nearly every phase of 
business activity and would change or 
restate a major part of the law of 
commercial transactions.” 

The Report itself consists of 106 
pages and is to be followed by sepa- 
rate supplemental reports on each 
article of the Code which, we are in- 
formed, will cover four or five printed 
volumes. 


Not Satisfactory in Present Form 


The report concludes: 

“The Commission believes that it is 
clear, from the criticisms indicated in 
this Report, that the Uniform Com- 
mercial Code is not satisfactory in its 
present form and cannot be made 
satisfactory without comprehensive 
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N. Y. Commission Asks More Study of 


Proposed Uniform Commercial Code 


re-examination and revision in the 
light of all critical comment obtain- 
able.” (page 106). 

“The Commission does not recom- 
mend legislative action upon the 
Code.” (page 1). 

The Commission states, at page 10 
of its report: 

“Many provisions of the Code 
would improve the law. Some changes 
the Code would make are unobjection- 
able and could well be accepted as 
part of a uniform commercial code 
satisfactory in other respects. There 
are, however, a number of important 
matters of policy on which the Code 
rule is questionable or has not been 
adequately worked out, and there are 
many problems of ambiguity or other 
defects of drafting.” 

The report further states that some 
provisions of the Code are unsatisfac- 
tory because of the phraseology used 
or are objectionable as a matter of 
policy. The Commission found “seri- 





legislation in the field of private law 
is its scope, the great bulk of the 
statutory and case law it is designed to 
restate, and the extent to which some 
provisions of the Code would displace 
or modify general doctrines or stat- 
utes of general application. * * * It is 
the simultaneous presentation of de- 
tailed amendments and new codifica- 
tions over so large an area that dis- 
tinguishes the Code from anything 
that has heretofore been attempted in 
the United States.” 

Of the several articles in the Code, 
the Commission finds the least objec- 
tion to the article on Bulk Transfers, 
which it states might well be enacted 
independently of the Code _ itself. 
Article Nine on Secured Transactions 
would, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, “accomplish a significant reform 
of the law of personal property se- 
curity. The approach taken by Article 
Nine as a whole is sound in theory 
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Some people rise to the occasion, while others merely go up in the 
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ous difficulty in determining the intent 
of the draftsmen as to some pro- 
visions.” It found that re-drafting is 
needed to resolve ambiguities or to 
limit the terms of a provision to a 
specific area within which the objec- 
tive seems desirable. 

The Commission states that in an 
attempt to concretely test its views as 
to policy and interpretation, it actu- 
ally prepared re-drafts of many of the 
provisions of the Code, but stated 
explicitly that it “does not propose for 
legislative consideration texts of the 
Code or any part of the Code revised 
to correct the defects it has noted.” 

The Commission comments upon 
the comprehensive ‘nature of the Code 
in that it attempts to correlate several 
bodies of existing law, organizing 
them in one statute so that their par- 
allels and variations, and their impact 
on each other, can be grasped, and 
states: 

“The single aspect of the Code 
chiefly distinguishing it from other 








and satisfactorily developed in most 
of its elements.” 

Commissions similar to the Law 
Revision Commission of the State of 
New York have been appointed in a 
number of other jurisdictions, and 
such Commissions are similarly 
charged with the duty of examining 
the Code, of ascertaining the changes 
which it would effect under the laws 
of such state, and reporting to the 
Legislature. It is understood that 
many of these Commissions have been 
awaiting the report of the Law Re- 
vision Commission of New York in 
the belief that if the Code is not to 
be adopted in New York, it would be 
of little value to enact it in other 
jurisdictions. Thus far Pennsylvania 
alone has enacted the Code. 

The action of the Law Revision 
Commission of New York undoubt- 
edly means an indefinite delay in the 
enactment of the Code in any other 
jurisdiction, if not the complete aban- 
donment of the project. 


















































500 More Banks 
In Par Clearance 


There are now more than 500 
additional -banking outlets clearing 
depositors’ checks at full face value 
than there were last year, according 
to the latest Federal Reserve Board 
reports. However, there are still more 
than 2,000 which charge out-of-town 
check recipients anywhere from $1.00 
to $1.25 for each thousand dollars 
for which a check has been written, 
or a minimum of 10 cents or some- 
times 5 cents for each check a payee 
receives from his customer. 

Reporting on the current status 
of par clearance in the country, Rob- 
ert L. Roper, legislative director, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
cites the higher cost to the public 
from check discounting practices. 
The National Association of Credit 
Men is reportedly the only national 
organization to take a stand openly 
against check discounting practices. 
In 1913 the NACM helped obtain 
enactment of the par clearance. pro- 
visions in the Federal Reserve Act. 
In 1916 and again in 1944 (Brown- 
Maybank Bill), when the Federal 
Reserve par provisions were under 
attack, the NACM was instrumental 
in their defense. 


Automation Has Limitations, 
Say Management Engineers 


While accelerating the demand for 
managerial competence, automation 
does not presage a “second industrial 
revolution,” says the Association of 
Consulting Management Engineers, 
Inc., in its Acme Reporter. 

Both managerial and technical lim- 
itations make automation’s promise 
smaller in scale and longer in. time, 
the Reporter concludes, contending 
that (1) only certain kinds of. com- 
panies will have the -right products, 
sales-volume, finances or organization 
for installing it, (2) even among such 
companies flexibility of operations 
may be considered more important 
than low-cost production, and (3) the 
total number of employees in an au- 
tomatized plant will not be appre- 
ciably changed. 





If it's true that what you 
don’t know doesn’t hurt you, 
then a lot of people never 
feel pain. 


working capital 





| If your company is planning to supplement its working capital, 
investigate COMMERCIAL CREDIT. Our method is fast. 
Normalty, cash is available within three to five days 
after first contact. The amount may range from 
$25,000 to millions. The period of use is completely 
flexible, may vary from a few months to years. There 
are no preliminary costs and the one reasonable 
charge is tax deductible. 





During the past year, companies from coast to coast used more 
than 600 million dollars of our funds to supplement 
their working capital. For complete information on 
how your company can use COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S 
method to its advantage, get in touch with one of 
these COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION Offices: 


200 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE 3 
222 West Adams Street, CHICAGo 6 

722 South Spring Street, Los ANGELEs 14 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17 

112 Pine Street, SAN FRANCISCO 6 


Commercial 


Credit 








A service available through subsidiaries of Commercial 
Credit Company, capital and surplus over $190,;000,000 
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Eliminating Cash Discounts 
Would Roadblock Collections 


(Mrs.) Bonnie W. QuILLen, Credit Manager and Assist- 
ant Treasurer, Chemcity Radio and Electric Company, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Ww standardization of terms? Is individuality be- 

coming passé? We speak of free enterprise. Does 

this not mean that a concern has the privilege of establish- 
ing its own terms of sale and that 
these should be respected by the pur- 
chaser? 

Eliminating cash discounts entirely 
would hinder, rather than help, col- 
lections. Good business ethics de- 
mand payment be made in accordance 
with existing terms of sale and these 
should be so observed. Companies 
that can and do take cash discounts 

MRS. QUILLEN strictly within the discount period 
should not be penalized because of the misuse by a few, 
though a discriminatory practice of some companies 
merely because of their bigness. 

We would not want to see cash discounts abolished; we 
favor the 2 per cent 10th-25th pay periods; this allows 
necessary time for processing invoices and equalizes the 
work load. 

Let’s not remeve the incentive and undermine the pride 
of many established concerns in taking care of their 
obligations. 


Avoid Peak Demands for Cash 
By Adhering Close to Terms 


J. P. Macnamara, Assistant Treasurer, Fairmont Foods 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska 


AY we outline our organization’s policy in a general 
way to the question of “Payments by 20th prox- 
imo”? 

Our accounts payable section at branch or division 
offices is instructed to process each supplier’s account in 
accordance with terms which have been agreed upon. 
Naturally we make a point of promptly processing ac- 
counts carrying a discount in order to take advantage of 
such earning. 

Like all organizations in the food industry we are deal- 
ing in many lines of perishable merchandise which are 
fast-moving items with our customers. Therefore, as a 
general policy we set weekly terms for control of our 
receivables. In like manner our accounts with suppliers 
cover items which have a constant turnover; as a result 
we make a special effort to keep our accounts payable 
paid just as close to terms as possible. Being human, how- 
ever, we occasionally slip, but not often. 

This policy has been pursued for many many years and 
we find our work load is spread more evenly throughout 


the entire month. Further, we do not have peak demand 


for funds which would occur if all accounts payable were 
taken care of at a fixed date each month. 
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BEGUN ON P. 10 


E. P. SMELSER 


in that there would be increased need to borrow in the 
“off peak” periods, borrowings needed to meet your own 
bills, payrolls, and so forth. 

This also would hold true of the treasury department 
of your customer. His borrowing periods and needs would 
be more frequent and heavier for he must move into the 
market to borrow to fulfill his operational obligations. 

It would be well to remember that, in the main, your cus- 
tomer is not too concerned as to whether or not his request 
that you alter payment terms to fit his convenience will start 
a chain reaction which will cause (or could cause) a whole 
industry to change its practice. 

In the past our company distributed a power tool line 
which carried 1%-10-day settlement terms. These terms 


_were our terms of purchase from the manufacturer. When 


many of the large volume dealers found the 1%-10-day 
terms rather burdensome, from the standpoint of number 
of transactions monthly, we worked out a program as 
follows: 

Invoices dated from lst to 15th of month discountable 
if paid by 25th of month. 

Invoices dated from 16th to end of month discountable 
if paid by 10th of next following month. 

This program worked out wonderfully well both for 
our dealers and ourselves. 

Certainly every industry is subjected to the marginal 
customer and to exploiting business ventures. Ours suf- 
fered through all known types, and it is part of their 
“stock in trade” to explore every means possible to try 
to obtain advantages that their competition does not en- 
joy. Obtaining a more “convenient” set of payment terms 
would certainly place them at an advantage. 

It is surely the duty of every credit executive to remain 
alert to possible changes of this nature in his industry. 
The credit executive should have his “ammunition” 
stored away in a safe, dry place, and have it ready for 
instant use in discussions with his management, for the 
inevitable day when payment terms come up for review. 


H. W. BINDER 


BEGUN ON P. I! 


having more than 30 days in which to pay some invoices. 


Moreover, because of the longer period of time it may be 
more difficult to control marginal accounts. 

My answer is “yes” to the question: “Would not ar- 
rangement by these companies for two payments per 
month, such as the 10th and 25th, tend to even out the 
load more than a once a month payment, and permit the 
companies to honor existing terms of sales?” 

What might prove advantageous and economical to 
one company, however, might not necessarily be advan- 
tageous and economical to another. There are many fac- 
tors to be considered and several pages could be written 
on this one question. 

It has been my policy to turn down requests for special 
terms. It is unfair to make exceptions for the large stores. 
The special handling of these accounts can also be ex- 
pensive. 

When we receive such requests we explain that because 
it would be unfair to our many other customers we cannot 
make any exceptions to our terms. 












Coleman of Burroughs Heads 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


John S. Coleman, president of Bur- 
roughs Corporation, Detroit, has been 
elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the 
United States. 


leader, wellknown 
for his positive. 
dynamic ap- 
proach to labor- 
management _re- 
lations, world 
trade and_busi- 

é. S. COLBMAN nessmen’s _ parti- 
cipation in politics, advocates “free 
exchange of goods” as the pathway 
to world peace and United States 
world leadership. 

“Treat people as individuals,” rec- 
ommends the head of the manufac- 
turer of accounting equipment, elec- 
tronic computers and control sys- 
tems, whose employees number 28,- 
000, with average length of individ- 
ual service more than 15 years. The 
Burroughs plants never have been 
closed by strikes. 

With the business corporation a 
“dominant economic and social in- 
stitution of our times,” Mr. Coleman 
envisions “corporations in the hands 
of civic-minded people offering a 
greater variety of employment and 
security than anything yet devised.” 

The 58-year old Mr. Coleman was 
born in Charles Town, W.Va. Nights 
he studied law at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, while working daytime in the 
payroll department of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Guidance. His 
first job with Burroughs was selling 
adding machines “on the side.” He 
became president of the organization 
in 1946. 





Fair Traders Forcing Discount 
Houses to Give More Services 


Discount houses have been put “on 
the defensive” and are being forced 
to add services to meet the keener 
competition, with emphasis on service, 
of established retailers, Maurice Mer- 
mey, director of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation on Fair Trade, told members of 
the Master Photo Dealers and Fin- 
ishers Association. In the face of new 
techniques developed by established 
retailing, the larger discount houses 
are having to add overhead, he said, 
and fringe discount houses and new- 
comers are falling by the wayside as 
the additional operating cost strikes 
at the cutrate pricing structure. 


The business | 















































by Sales: and 
Credit Managers— 


“TRAVELING CREDIT’ 


Throughout the country, sales and credit managers 
are enthusiastic about the Douglas-Guardian Plan of 
“Traveling Credit.’’ 

This Plan reduces friction between Sales Man- 
agers and Credit Managers because it enables a 
manufacturer to ship merchandise in larger amounts 
without added credit risks. 

Douglas-Guardian issues field warehouse 
receipts on merchandise—receipts which give you 
control over the inventory. Local banks and lending 
agencies also regard our field warehouse receipts as 
prime collateral. When your distributors wish to use 
the receipts as security in their own localities, funds 
can be made available for payment of your invoices. 


For complete information, mail the coupon. 





ces ‘cst ‘cio exam its‘ ln ci te iach sl li nse iinet lg tia aaa 5 
DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN | 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 

li8 N. Front Street, New Orleans I, Louisiana 

[_] Please have your representative phone us for an appointment. | 
[-] Send us full information on Field Warehousing. | 
l 
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Microfilm Handling of Receivables Gives 
Better Control, Speeds Data Processing 


S necessary in the office as the 
typewriter, reports a company 
user of its microfilm equip- 

ment. Shortcuts in operation with re- 
sultant speeding up of data processing 
and savings of storage space are only 
two of the advantages of their Die- 
bold, Incorporated, Flofilm micro- 
film camera installation. Controls are 
improved, greater accuracy is as- 
sured, and there’s the consideration 
that “we feel it is added income to 
the company when checks are de- 
posited on the same day they are 
received,” says C. H. Gobrecht, ac- 
counting manager of Royal Type- 
writer Company’s eastern regional 
office in Stamford, Conn. The Royal 
Typewriter Company is a division of 
Royal McBee Corporation, manufac- 
turers of office equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Microfilm control of accounts re- 
ceivable involves substitution of a 
microfilm record of the accounts re- 
ceivable for paper records, and the 
freeing of the paper copies for for- 
warding to a central location for 
overall control. 


Better Control of Cash 

From first considerations leading 
to the Diebold microfilm equipment 
installation, that it “keep at a mini- 
mum the space needed for filing of 
old records and filing cabinets,” and 
“make possible the reconstruction of 
accounts receivable in the event of 
disaster,” the Stamford office (one of 
five regional offices now using similar 
equipment) reports these applications 
of the equipment in its daily account- 
ing operations: 

“Every check received daily is 
microfilmed. This gives better control 
of cash. For internal control where 
necessary, this equipment could be 
used advantageously,” notes Mr. 
Gobrecht. 

“Approximately 75 per cent of our 
charges are maintained in a ‘bookless 
bookkeeping system’ for a period of 
45 days. Items in this system, when 
ready for deposit, are filmed with the 
reference copy of the invoice being 
paid. This procedure omits the neces- 
sity of hand-recording check number 
on reference copy and posting media.” 





MICROFILM CONTROL of accounts receivable at five regional offices of The Royal 
McBee Company, manufacturer of office equipment and supplies, simplifies as well as 
speeds up data processing, improves control, and insures greater accuracy. Note the 
smart appearance of the Diebold, Incorporated, Flofilm microfilm camera device. 


Benefits, Royal Typewriter’s ac- 
counting executive reports, are meas- 
urable in: 


(1) Number of motions or opera- 
tions involved: “Two hand operations 
were eliminated in favor of one micro- 
film operation which takes a picture of 
each check and invoice paid. This is 
a safeguard against incorrect applica- 
tion of credit.” 


(2) Time: “Time saved made pos- 
sible the elimination of one salaried 
employee in a department of five.” 


(3) Space: “We estimate a saving 
of approximately $1,600 for filing 
cabinets, plus the floor space which 
would have been necessary for some 


250 cabinets.” 


(4) Personnel: “Operation of the 
microfilm equipment does not require 
additional personnel. While we were 
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not primarily concerned with a re- 
duction in personnel, we were able to 
permit a clerk to leave this depart- 
ment without replacing her.” 

Since the installation of the micro- 
film equipment in the Stamford office, 
the Royal McBee company “has ac- 
cepted it as necessary equipment and 
has, as a result, made a similar in- 
stallation in each of its other four 
regional accounting offices, in Atlanta, 
Ga., Kansas City, Mo., Elmhurst, IIl., 
and Palo Alto, Calif.” 

Microfilm equipment today is being 
adapted to a widening range of ac- 
counting and other uses. It is applied 
to correspondence and non-customer 
records as well. Reduction of paper- 
work, greater accuracy, and quick 
easy reference are significant advan- 
tages pointed out. Simplicity of opera- 
tion and portability are features of 
the unit. 

















Tools and Motives Give U. S. 
World Lead, Controllers Told 


America is great because it is pro- 
ductive, and the “horn of plenty” of 
the United States is only another 
way of saying “Americans have 
learned to convert knowledge into 
production,” said Wyatte F. De 
Loache, manager, southern exten- 
sion division, E. I. dn Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Memphis, 
speaking before the annual southern 
conference of the Controllers Institute 
of America. 

Mr. De Loache stressed as the two 
principal factors in our country’s 
productivity “tools and motives.” 

“Tools,” he said, “come from 
people who are motivated to supply 
them—the investors. Their motive is 
the hope of reward, that can come 
only from that grossly maligned and 
much misunderstood word called 
profits.” He pointed to popular mis- 
conceptions which place corporate 
profits at from 25 to 50 per cent a 
year and higher. 

Edwin B. Moran, vice president, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
told the controllers, meeting at Edge- 
water Park, Miss., that “every capable 
credit and financial executive rec- 
ognizes the importance of the fifth 
‘C’ of Credit—Coverage.” In his talk 
on the “Insurance Problems of a 
Growing Company,” Mr. Moran de- 
clared “business still falls far short 
of protecting itself with coverage 
against hazards.” 

Effective controllership in industrial 
expansion embraces five separate 
areas, said A. J. Bows, partner, Arthur 
Andersen & Co., Atlanta. He listed 
them: (1) building the type of or- 
ganization that can handle the work 
load; (2) developing an analytical 
approach; (3) making reports tell 
what you want to put across; (4) 
exploration of the income tax field 
for applications in your company’s 
growth plans, and (5) promptness in 
providing reports. 


$18.34 Billion Hurricane Loss 
Recorded by Insurance Company 


Losses totaling $18.345 millions 
were incurred because of hurricanes 
of the last two years, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America announces in 
its annual report. 

The three harpies Carol, Edna and 
Hazel accounted for $15.8 millions in 
1954, and the grim caprices of 
Connie and Diane last year added 


$2.545 loss. 








“Sorry to bend your ear this much,” he apologized. 





The Credit Manager “takes” a loss 


“Sit down, John.” The Treasurer seemed 
almost too affable, and the Credit Manager 
felt uneasy as he took his seat. ““John—”’ the 
Treasurer looked uneasy, too ‘“—I’m faced 
with a problem. Costs. We’ve got to cut.them.” 


The Credit Manager wanted to look away, 
but he met the Treasurer’s glance. 


“Volume is good,” the Treasurer went on, 
“but with costs still rising, our profit margin 
is slipping. So—” he laughed unconvincingly 
“the Board has given me the chore of chop- 
ping costs. Nothing but essentials must remain. 
That,” he concluded, “is where you come in.” 


“At least,” the Credit Manager thought, 
“the didn’t say it’s where I go out!” Then he 
realized he hadn’t been listening. 


‘‘__with Credit Insurance, we’ve been paying 
for protection where we haven’t had any losses 
to amount to anything for years. I'll have 
trouble justifying this.” The Treasurer looked 
reproachful. 


“Justify Credit Insurance?” The Credit 
Manager spoke with an appearance of calm. 
“First, there was the matter of using our 
insured Accounts Receivable as collateral for 
that sizable loan last year.’’ He smiled inwardly 
as the Treasurer lookéd away. “‘Then, there is 
the matter of our increased volume over the 
past four years. Next, our control of losses—” 
he stopped as the Treasurer held up a hand. 


“John,” the Treasurer sounded regretful, 
“you make an excellent case. Nevertheless, 
something’s got to go. In your department, 
Credit Insurance is the only thing I can see 
that’s—uh—expendable.” He held up his hand 
again as the other seemed about to speak. 
“Now, if you could insure just our marginal 
accounts .. . But something’s got to go!” 


The Credit Manager looked ruefully at the 
man from American Credit Indemnity. “‘Sorry 
to bend your ear this much,” he apologized. 

The American Credit man looked thought- 
ful. “‘J’m not sorry at all,”’ he said, “‘because 
I’m sure we can help you. Not by acceptihg 
only your marginal accounts, because that 


would not be good for you or us, but simply 
by raising your primary loss.” 


“Raising our loss? Good grief, Joe, I 
couldn’t agree to a thing like that!’’ The 
Credit Manager sounded anguished. 


The American Credit man was amused at 
the other’s reaction. “The expression isn’t 
‘loss’, John, it’s ‘primary loss’. Remember?” 
The Credit Manager nodded. “Well,” the 
other went on, “by raising your primary loss, 
we can reduce your premium, and you'll still 
be getting protection where you need it most: 
on all amounts above — say, twenty-five 
thousand dollars.” 


“Hmm! I never thought I’d be glad to 
accept anything higher that had the word ‘loss’ 
in it, but this sounds like a good solution, 
Joe!” The Credit Manager smiled for the first 
time, “and even if we raise the loss in that 
sense, we'll still have the door barred against 
really serious losses!’’ 


The flexibility of American Credit Insurance 
is one of its many outstanding features. For 
details on the 12 major benefits of Credit 
Insurance, get your copy of “A Preface to 
Profits.” Write American Credit Insurance, 
Dept. 47, First Nationai Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


American 


Credit 


Indemnity 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Five Steps to Sound Credit Structure 
Given Bankers; Servicing Is Emphasized 


The year 1956 “cannot show in- 
creases in gross national product 
comparable with 1955 gains because 
not enough raw materials, steel, labor 
or credit are available.” A rise of 
about $12 billions in bank loans in the 
last several months contributed enor- 
mously to the expansion of business 
in 1955, “but with bank reserve re- 
quirements as high as they are and 
no early prospect of a relaxation in 
Federal Reserve policy, this was an 
upward influence which obviously 
cannot be repeated in 1956.” 

Adding his comments to a sum- 
mary of conclusions based on the 
semiannual national survey by the 
American Bankers  Association’s 
credit policy commission, of which 
he is chairman, George S. Moore, 
executive vice president of The First 
National City Bank of New York, 
New York City, speaking before the 
ABA conference in Chicago, noted 
that the bankers in their study limned 
the business and credit picture thus: 

“Prospects for business in the year 
1956 are favorable, although there is 
greater assurance regarding the first 
half than for the latter part of the 
year. 

“The immediate outlook is espe- 
cially bright for such industries as 
electronics, machinery and machine 
tools, shoes, paper and most textile 


fabrics, with the steel industry almost 
certain to operate at a high level. 

“The decline in farm prices and the 
adverse effects from the drouth con- 
dition the prospects in some local 
areas dependent primarily on agri- 
culture. 

“The lumber and automobile indus- 
tries may not match their 1955 
records. 

“Inventories of automobile and ap- 
pliance dealers, especially in the lesser 
known brands of appliances, are pos- 
sible sources of difficulty in 1956. 

“There is likely to be a continued 
strong demand for all types of credit 
in the first half of the year, with 
these ‘class’ differences: demand for 
commercial credit (making due allow- 
ance for seasonal factors) should re- 
main steady; consumer credit volume 
likely to increase but at a slower rate 
than 1955; real estate credit to con- 
tinue at about the same pace as 1955; 
a moderate seasonal increase in agri- 
cultural credit demand in most areas. 


Record Construction Outlay Ahead 


“Expenditures for construction are 
expected to pass the all-time peak of 
1955, with greatest activity antici- 
pated in commercial, industrial and 
public construction. 

“Interest rates, it is generally felt, 
will hold firm. Some further modest 


ROBERT MORRIS PANEL at American Bankers Association credit policy commission's 
conference, Chicago—Taking part in panel discussion on “The Credit Outlook” are, left 
to right: James T. Overbey, president, Robert Morris Associates, and senior vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Mobile; John F. Mannion, senior vice-president, Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Company, Chicago; Milton J. Drake, vice-president, 
Detroit Bank, Detroit; Ted W. Johnson, vice-president, Security-First National Bank, 
Los Angeles, and Edward A, Wayne, first vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank of 


Richmond. 


Conference speakers envisioned a favorable business climate for the year, with more 
bank eredit required, but emphasized that “the ability and authority to screen out poor 
risks and to correct unsound practices rest with bankers and businessmen who deal 


in credit.” 
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Egotism is the antidote 
administered by nature to 
ease the pain of being a 
darn fool. ; 

—Anonymous 


increase might be expected so long as 
the present Federal Reserve policy of 
credit restraint is maintained:” 

Appraising their role in the econ- 
omy, the bankers find themselves 
“exercising greater selectivity,” and 
“while no serious credit problems have 
appeared, in some instances more time 
is being devoted to servicing in order 
to prevent credit problems from de- 
veloping,” particularly in such areas 
as consumer credit loans, construction 
loans for speculative builders, 
automobile and appliance dealer 
loans. 


“The most important policy for 
everyone connected with banking, and 
the community too, is a sound lending 
policy,” Walter M. Willy, chairman 
of the board and president of the 
Security Bank, Madison, S. D., told 
the bankers at the eighth national 
credit conference. He gave these five 
guiding principles toward building a 
sound credit program: 

1) Stay in your own trade terri- 
tory. “Don’t try to cover the earth. 
Take care of the home folks.” 

2) Avoid split lines of credit. “Two 
drivers cannot handle the same team.” 

3) Seek borrowers who diversify 
their income. 

4) Work out a collection plan 
when the loan is made. “Know where 
the borrower’s credit road is lead- 
ing.” 

5) Favor family teams who pull 
together. “The wife who is wearing 
an old coat is often thinking as much 
of paying her husband’s debts as 
he is.” 

The leadership qualities of high- 
caliber executives constitute the na- 
tion’s chief guaranty against depres- 
sion, or for working ourselves out of 
misfortune if economic catastrophe 
strikes, declared William Powers, 
deputy manager, and secretary of the 
committee on executive development, 
ABA. He pointed out the activity of 
planners in government, industry, 
and education, and commercial and 
professional activities seeking to 
“strengthen that guaranty” by rede- 
signing educational facilities and re- 
organizing experience routines. For- 
mal executive-development programs 
of banks, field-testing of which took 
15 months to complete, Mr. Powers 











explained, are detailed in the associa- 
tion’s handbook “Executive Develop- 
ment in Banking,” already issued to 
about 2,000 bank presidents, which 
combines the experiences of 150 ex- 
ecutives in banks already using on- 
the-bank programs. 


Small Business Needs 


That the credit needs of small 
business are being met fully and con- 
structively is indicated by the ex- 
ceedingly high level of loans in com- 
mercial banks, the bankers were told 
by William F. Kelly, chairman of the 
small business credit commission of 
the ABA, and president of The First 
Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. Aggressive 
promotion and advertising of its 
credit facilities for small businesses 
are advantageous to the banks, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the 
Office of Business Economics of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce and published in the “Survey 
of Current Business,” said Mr. Kelly. 


Education Is Prime Need 


The survey also brought out, Mr. 
Kelly said, that “a great many man- 
agers of small businesses do not know 
how to apply for a loan or, for that 
matter, do not know when they need 
a loan.” The need of small business, 
according to many students, is not 
credit or capital, but “education in 
business methods and particularly in 
financial management.” 

Fred F. Florence, president of the 
American Bankers Association, and 
president of Republic National Bank 
of Dallas, spoke on the “Broad Re- 
sponsibilities for Bank Lending in a 
Growing Economy,” at the first day’s 
session. 


Clients’ Advertising Policy 
Factor in Bank Loan Analysis 


“Intelligent advertising is an im- 
portant selling tool,” with a conse- 


quent bearing, however indirectly, on. 


the value of a company’s securities. 
Therefore 71 out of 117 of the bank- 
ers reporting in a survey declared 
their customers’ advertising and pro- 
motion policies “sre a very impor- 
tant part of the loan analysis.” Con- 


ducted by Banking, the journal of | 


the American Bankers Association, 
the survey’s questions were directed 
to learning how much interest bank- 
ers take in the advertising and pro- 
motion programs of their commercial 
customers. 


Keep your 
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If your cash is tied up in inventory, it will 
pay you to investigate N. Y. Terminal’s 
method of providing security for loans 
against materials stored on your premises 
or those of your distributors. 


The practical advantages of this method 
of financing are obvious. You take ad- 
vantage of seasonal buying and discounts. 
You pay no warehouse transportation 
cost. Your material is available as needed. 
You assure your dealers of adequate 
stock at peak seasons. 


The cost is nominal and is often realized 
many times over in the savings made pos- 
sible by having adequate working capital. 


Write today for a copy of “How To Meet 
Your Working Capital Problem”. 
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MEMBERS of the New Orleans Credit Men's Association are justly proud 
of their new home at 633 Carondelet street, for it is wholly owned and 
occupied in entirety by the association, following a top-to-bottom renova- 
tion of the structure. The office force of 21 has the ground floor; on the 
second floor are the board of directors room and a meeting room. Officers 
of the New Orleans Association are: James G. Gibbons, treasurer, J. T. 
Gibbons, Inc., association president; G. Albert Knesel, assistant vice pres- 
ident, Hibernia National Bank in New Orleans, association vice president; 
Fred L. Lozes, secretary-treasurer-manager; with J. B. Charles, assistant 
manager. 
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BELOW: Gordon Williams (right), Sealright Co., Inc., at Fulton, N Y, is 
presented with the Fellow Award Certificate by William J. Dickson (left), 
director of education, Credit Research Foundation, Inc., NACM, at a 
dinner meeting of the Syracuse Association of Credit Men. Fred Van Epps 
(center), of Gould Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, is president of the association, 


OAKLAND'S Wholesalers Credit Association officers are congratulated by 
Elwood V. Hess (left), president of ae a | Club No. 3, speaker at the 
installation. With him (I to r) are Ralph J. Rouse, Bay City Iron Works, 
vice president; Kenneth C. Bugbee, association secretary; J. Petersen, 
Geo. R. Borrman Steel Co., treasurer; C, A, Jorgensen, Oakland Bank of 
Commerce, president. (Tribune foto) 


LEFT: When the Bank of America NT&SA opened its Second and San Carlos 
branch in San Jose, Calif., a golden key to the new building was presented 
by the mayor to B. C. Prouty (left), manager of the branch. r. Prouty 
last year received the Executive Award of the Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management (Stanford), National Association of Credit Men. 


BELOW: Governor Orville L. Freeman of Minnesota, at the microphone at a 
membership meeting of the Minneapolis Association of Credit Men, dis- 
cusses affairs of state before an audience of 250 or more. Seated is F. C. 
Livermore, Kaufman Knitting Co., association president. 





HOW WELL do you know your banker? Ways to learn were propounded in a highlight panel discussion before the Chicago Association of Credit Men. Seated 
(|. to r.): J. FE. Thompson, exec. vice pres., Sears-Community State Bank; F. W. Burnham, vice pres., The Northern Trust Co.; R. J. Burke, gen. credit mgr., 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co.; H. L. Judd, credit mgr., U.S. Gypsum Co.; G. B. Kay, regional credit mgr., American Smelting & Refining Co. STANDING: 
L. T. Hadley, gen. credit mgr., Goodman Mfg. Co., CACM president; W. M. Edens, controller, Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co., of Chicago, Ist v.p. CACM, 
and chairman of Robert Morris Committee on Cooperation with NACM; J. J. Kaberna, v.p., First National Bank of Chicago, chairman, CACM Committee 


on cooperation with Robert Morris Associates. 


AT the Georgia Credit Clinic, addressed by Henry H. Heimann, executive 
vice president, NACM. (L to R) W. LeRoy House, assistant treasurer, Allison- 
Erwin Co., NACM director and president of Georgia association; Dr. G. M. 
Sparks, pres., Georgia State College; Paul W. Miller, president, Marlborough 
Co., past NACM president; J. C. Hodgkins, Jr., secty.-mgr., Georgia 
Association, and Mr. Heimann. 


OUTSTANDING for interest was an address of Fred O. Kiel (center), senior 
economist of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, at a recent meetin 
of the Toledo Association of Credit Men. At the right is Norbert M. Scharf, 
Toledo Edison Co., association president. At the left: Lawrence !. Schiermyer, 
vice president, Ohio Citizens Trust Company. Mr. Kiel, with his provocative 
subject, ''The Business Outlook—Peak or Plateau," answered many questions. 


BOARD of National Association of Credit Management, Inc., Cherokee Unit (Chattanooga): SEATED (I to r) E. L. Smith, General Insurance, assn. pres.; 
Carl Hubbuch, Hubbuch Glass Co., Ist v.p.; H. R. White, First Federal Savings & Loan Assn., 2nd v.p.; G. R. Neese, secty.-treas.; N. R. Burgner, A. Fass- 
nacht & Sons, bd. chm.; N. M, McGuire, Cabin Crafts, Inc. SECOND ROW: H. H. Swafford, Duff Bros.; Winnie M. Holmes, Kingsboro Mills; Margaret Hail, Chatta- 
nooga Medicine Co.; J. B. Taylor, J. Ernest Taylor Insurance Co.; B. P. Pedersen, O. B. Andrews Co.; J. F. Kirkpatrick, Miller Bros. Co.; LeBron Pursley, 
W. L. Jackson Mfg. Co.; T. J. Johnston, CPA; W. J. Anderson, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co. BACK ROW: Mary Lou Case, Cumberland Port- 


land Cement Co.; °C. “L. Ireland; Gilman Paint & Varnish Co.; A. H. Tanner, Hart's Automotive Parts Co.; G. M. Cramer, Happy Valley Farms; D. B. 
Harris, Jr., Hamilton National Bank. 
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Associates Pay Tribute to Holzman 





For 25 Years Building San Diego Unit 


SURPRISE luncheon was tendered Lawrence Holzman, secretary-manager and treasurer, 
San Diego Wholesale Credit Men’s Association, to mark his 25th anniversary with the 
unit. Presenting a silver plaque to Mr. Holzman (right), for the directors and members 


are Howard Ritter (left), Security Trust & Savings Bank, now association vice presi-- 


dent, and J. A. Landale, Sr., Colonial Textile Service, president 


TESTIMONIAL luncheon was 

tendered Lawrence Holzman, 
executive secretary- manager and 
treasurer of the San Diego Wholesale 
€redit Men’s Association, upon com- 
pletion of 25 years’ service with that 
unit. A silver plaque was presented 
to Mr. Holzman by the members and 
officers of the association, who de- 
scribed his record as “an outstanding 
demonstration of what can be ac- 
complished in the ever-expanding 
field of business credit.” The San 
Diego Union covered the event with 
a writeup on the financial page. 

A. J. Sutherland, of Security Trust 
& Savings Bank, a past president of 
NACM and at San Diego, termed Mr. 
Holzman a “doctor of credit.” He 
noted Mr. Holzman’s success in help- 
ing business firms with serious finan- 
cial problems to work out their credit 
problems and resume normal opera- 
tions. 

District Judge Jacob Weinberger 
reviewed the progress of the San 
Diego association since it was re- 
organized in 1931 to succeed the San 
Diego Board of Trade. Membership 
has increased more than 2,000 per 
cent since Mr. Holzman became sec- 
retary in 1931. 


San Diego Union 





Hodgkins Admitted to Practice 
Before Supreme Court of U.S. 





Jack C. Hodgkins, Jr., executive 
manager-secretary of the Georgia As- 
sociation of Credit Men, Inc., Atlanta, 
and southern di- 
‘vision representa- 
tive, N.A.C.M. 
secretarial coun- 
cil, has been 
qualified as an at- 
torney and coun- 
sellor of the Su- 
preme Court of 
the United States. 
J. ‘3. HODGKINS, JR. Born in 1925 
in Birmingham, where he attended 
public school, Mr. Hodgkins went on 
to study at Mississippi College, Uni- 
versity of Texas and St. Mary’s of 
California. He holds the LL.B. of the 
University of Alabama law school. 
From 1943 to 1945 he was an aviator 
in the Navy. He began with the 
Georgia association in January 195] 
as manager of the collection depart- 
ment and shortly after was made 
secretary-manager of the credit ex- 
ecutives’ organization. 
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Canons of Ethics 
Revised 


on 





At professions and trades look to 

their Canons of Ethics as a basic 
guide to both preservation and eleva- 
tion of standards of living and opera- 
tion. 

High levels of cooperative effort are 
as important to these goals in the field 
of management as they are to techno- 
logical and automotive advancement 
in production. 

Sixty years ago, when the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men was 
organized, certain standards or prin- 
ciples of operation were established 
as our “Canons of Ethics.” Amend- 
ments were made in subsequent years 
and eventually sixteen principles of 
ethical procedure evolved. These 
Canons have become well known to all 
students of credit and financial man- 
agement. 

Two years ago, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Association of 
Credit Men decided, in part because 
of the changing conditions in the 
economy and in credit management, 
that the Canons should be reviewed, 
condensed, and presented in an up- 
to-date form. A Committee appointed 
for the purpose consisted of James F. 
Welsh, The McCormick & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md.; T. Douglas Oxford, 
The General Shoe Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; and Frederick W. 
Zander, United States Plywood Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y., chairman. 

This Committee presented to the 
Board of Directors, N.A.C.M., a re- 
vised Canons of Commercial Ethics 
which was approved with thanks to 
the members. It appears on the oppo- 
site page. 

Copies of the revised Canons of 
Ethics are available in attractive art- 
work, three-color reproduction, 81x 
11 inches, suitable for hanging framed 
or unframed in the offices of credit 
executives. Contact the Secretary of 
the Local Association or write direct 
to the National Association of Credit 
Men, 229 Fourth Avenue, New York 
3, BY. 





Those who try to do some- 
thing and fail are infinitely 
better than those who try to 
do nothing and frvsondte’ § 

—Anonymous 
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Joun R. KELLER has been elected 
to the board of Oneida Ltd. Silver- 
smiths, Oneida, N. Y. He has been 
assistant treasurer and now assumes 
the new title of assistant treasurer 
and director of credits. Mr. Keller be- 
gan with Oneida as a salesman on 
graduation from the Wharton School 
of Commerce in 1927. He became 
credit manager, then assistant treas- 
urer in 1949. 


Francis L. McCrea has become 
president of Adel Clay Products Com- 
pany, West Des Moines, with plants 
at Redfield and Centerville, lowa. Mr. 
McCrea had been temporary president 
since the death of Mert T. Straight. 
He began with the company in 1928, 
became sales manager, and for the 
last 15 years was assistant to the pres- 
ident. 


Ricuarp P. Witson has_ been 
named vice president in charge of 
branch loan control, Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York City. He 
succeeds David VY. Austin, retired. 
Mr. Wilson has been vice president at 
Manufacturers Trust since 1944. He 





J. O. BARNTHOUSE 
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is a member of the Robert Morris As- 
sociates and the New York Credit 
and Financial Management Associa- 
tion. 


CuHoate W. Jouns has been named 
treasurer of The Celotex Corporation, 
Chicago, to succeed Alfred I. Schimpf, 
retired. Prior to going with Celotex, 
Mr. Johns was a trust executive with 
City National Bank & Trust Company 
of Chicago and its predecessor banks 
from 1928 to 1945. He has been sec- 
retary of Celotex since 1945. 


James O. BARNTHOUSE has been ad- 
vanced to secretary-treasurer, South- 
western Ohio Steel, Inc., Hamilton. 
He retains his responsibilities as con- 
troller. He joined the organization 
shortly after its establishment in 1945. 


R. K. Cox, credit assistant at the 
Chicago plant since 1951, has been 
appointed office and credit manager 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Buffalo plant. He succeeds James P. 
Hafner, who has been transferred to 
Chicago for special assignment. 


CuHartes B. Huestis has joined 
Hall-Scott Motors Company, Berke- 
ley, Calif., as vice president and treas- 
urer. He previously was for 10 years 
with Rheem Manufacturing Com- 
pany and was controller at the home 
office. 


James P. Keppy, credit manager, 
Admiral Distributors, Boston, divi- 
sion of Admiral Corporation, and 
graduate of the N.A.C.M. Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, (Dartmouth 1955), has 
been appointed instructor of credits 
and collections, Boston University, 
evening session. 


Davin A. ARMBRUSTER, JR., has 
been named manager of office meth- 
ods and training at The Maytag Com- 
pany, Newton, Iowa. He will work 


F, L. McCREA 





























Cc. W. JOHNS 


R, P. WILSON 


with all staff departments in studying 
and improving methods and in pro- 
ducing procedural manuals as well 
as developing training sessions on 
subjects pertaining to office manage- 
ment. 


Appointed dealer finance manager 
at Dodge motor car company, De- 
troit, FRED VINAL will be responsible 
for maintaining liaison at the na- 
tional level with all the finance and 
banking institutions associated with 
Dodge car and truck dealers. 


Ricuarp B. HAsKELL has been 
named president and treasurer of 
Mechanics Savings Bank, Hartford, 
Conn., succeeding Herbert S. Mur- 
phy, retired. Mr. Haskell is chairman 
of the conventional mortgage loan 
committee of the American Bankers 
Association. 


Wivtsert A. WALKER, vice presi- 
dent-accounting, has been elected 
controller of United States Steel Cor- 
poration. He succeeds Robert C. 
Tyson, who will continue as vice 
chairman of the finance committee. 
Mr. Walker retains his vice presi- 
dency. 


Promoted to vice presidents of 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New 
York: Peter J. BRENNAN, WILLIAM 
J. JANTZEN and Wittiam H. Moore. 
Mr. Brennan has been assistant vice 
president in the international divi- 
sion and Mr. Moore, who heads the 
instalment loan department, became 
assistant vice president in 1951. 

Mr. Jantzen is chairman of the 


hoard of governors of the New York 
Institute of Credit and a past presi- 
dent of that organization, a member 
of Robert Morris Associates, the 475 
Club, the National Panel of the 
American Arbitration Association 
and the New York Credit and Finan- 
cial Management Association, and a 
director of the Nottingham Associa- 
tion. Formerly with the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, he has been an 
assistant vice president of Chemical 
since 1952. 


Wa rer A. Mounr has been named 
senior vice president, James Talcott, 
Inc., New York, and Herbert R. Sil- 
verman and Emanuel P. Lewis have 
been elected executive vice presidents. 
They formerly were vice presidents. 


ALFRED J. Maysorn has _ been 
named manager of the expense con- 
trol division of the controller’s office 
at The Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron. He succeeds P. W. Ru- 
bins, who has retired to Florida after 
38 years with the company. 


Ben F. Hopkins, Jr., associated 
with the Central National Bank of 
Cleveland since 1949, has been ad- 
vanced to assistant vice president 
from assistant cashier. Prior to join- 
ing the bank he was investment an- 


alyst with McDonald & Co. 


JosePpH N. YorKE has joined The 
Peerless Electric Company, Warren, 
Ohio, as controller. Prior associations 
were -with R. D. Werner Company, 
Greenville, Pa., as controller and as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer, and with 
The Superior Steel Corporation, Car- 
negie Pa. 


James M. Cooke, Jr., has been 
named senior vice president, Clinton 
Trust Company, New York City. 
With the bank since 1931, Mr. Cooke 
has been vice president in charge of 
loans the last nine years. He is a past 
president of the 475 Club and pres- 
ently a member of its board of gov- 
ernors. 


J. M. COOKE, JR. J. N. YORKE 


Three promotions in its financial 
division announced by DITTO, In- 
corporated, Chicago, include V. P; 
Brown, advanced from auditor to 
controller, E. K. Meyer, from assist- 
ant auditor to systems and proced- 
ures manager, and V. P. Kirby, from 
acting chief to chief accountant. 


DonaLp H. BuEcHNER, vice presi- 
dent, has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Provident Savings & 
Trust Company, Cincinnati. 


Georce WEIs has been appointed 
general credit manager of H. H. Rob- 
ertson Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ArtHur F. Norwinc has_ been 
named assistant credit manager, 
Chase Brass & Copper Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. In his new posi- 
tion he will assist the general credit 
manager and assistant treasurer, V. 
W. Heyden. 

Mr. Norling began in the adver- 
tising department of the company in 
1929 and most recently had been 
resident salesman for Chase in Day- 
ton, Ohio. He headed the copper and 
brass section of the metals branch, 
Office of Price Stabilization, Wash- 
ington, from 1951-52, on leave from 


Chase. 


JosepH H. DeTWEILER has been 
appointed vice president and treas- 
urer, Argus Cameras, Inc., Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. The 35-year old camera 
company official is a graduate of 
Princeton University and studied at 
Harvard Business School. He joined 
Argus in 1949 as assistant to the vice 
president and general manager, be- 
coming secretary and treasurer a 
year later. 


In Bank of California (Portland, 
Ore.) promotions, J. RoBert RIDE- 
HALGH has been advanced to vice 
president, from assistant manager. 
Named assistant cashiers are: Alfred 
B. Gentry, head of the consumer 
loan department; Frank B. Stenger, 
of the public relations department, 
and Kenneth G. Hume, credit analyst 
in the commercial loan department. 

With the bank since 1927, Mr. 
Ridehalgh is a member of its man- 
agement committee. He is president 
of the Portland Clearing House asso- 
ciation, vice president of Oregon 
chapter, Robert Morris Associates, 
and a former trustee of the Portland 
Association of Credit Men. 
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Each of your company salesmen is a 
sort of assistant credit manager rep 
For a good 
important that he 


resenting you in the field 
selling job, it ts 
have a working knowledge of credit 
principles and methods. This popular 
booklet—over 100,000 copies sold to 
date—was prepared by a top credit 
man with wide sales experience. His 
booklet- 


WILL HELP SALESMEN 6 WAYS 


it will tell them what the credit 
manager wants to know 


it will show them how to 
get credit information 


it will inform them of the 
legal phases of credit 


it will tell them how to 
guard against fraud 


it will provide them with 
33 effective credit tests 


a it will convince them that 
credit is a tool for profit 


Nit YOUR COPY 
ATUILaaml| JUST 40 CENTS 
ry QUANTITY RATES 

STN hy ON REQUEST 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


The Dartnell Corporation, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill, 


Send a copy of THE CREDIT SIDE OF 
SELLING, 40 cents is enclosed. 
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KEEPING INFORMED 


How To Resuitp Our Cities Down- 

TOWN—A reprint of a composite 
article by specialists on how to 
handle problems of transit, streets, 
cost, taxes and financing. Write Arch- 
itectural Forum, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


SECURED TRANSACTIONS—A guide to 

definition of the various instru- 
ments employed by lenders in secured 
transactions and how to handle each 
type of collateral. By Lester E. De- 
nonn. One of a series of 19 mono- 
graphs on general practice. Each 
$2. Catalog available on request. 
Practising Law Institute, 20 Vesey 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Money: MASTER oR SERVANT?— 

Important principles of money, 
credit and banking are explained in 
language for the layman in a four- 
color, 48-page booklet prepared by a 
committee of officials of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and the System’s 
board of governors, for inclusion in 
“A Teacher’s Guide to Money, Bank- 
ing and Credit,” at the request of 
the Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation. Address Public Information 
Division, Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, New York 45, N.Y., or 
your nearest Federal Reserve Bank. 
Free. 


INSURANCE MANUAL OF SaFE CLas- 

SIFICATIONS — A 16-page revised 
edition of the condensed Manual of 
Safe Classifications includes current 
rates for proper classification of 
record and money safes, vaults and 
insulated record containers. Manu- 
facturers’ labels are pictured and ex- 
plained, also basic types of unlabeled 
and obsolete safes. Risk classifications 
and discount regulations are given, 
showing premium savings earned by 
modern protective equipment under a 
new base with higher premiums. Free. 
Address Dept. CFM, Mosler Safe Co., 
320 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 






Informative reports, pamphlets, 
circulars, etc., which may be of 
interest to you. Please write direct- 
ly to the publisher for them. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT does not have copies 
available. 
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To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


506—How the Robotyper Letter Com- 
poser can cut dictation and typing 
costs, in collection, sales and other 
routine correspondence, and in data 
typing, is described in an illustrated 
brochure issued by The Royal Type- 
writer Co. 
» 


507—The Reynolds & Reynolds Co., 
manufacturers of business forms and 
systems, offers a new “No Carbon 
Required Paper” for multiple-copy 
business forms. For sample and de- 
scriptive brochure, write us. 

v 


508—“Automated Data Processing,” 
119-page manual of Moore Business 
Forms, Inc., analyzes the functions to 
be automated in a forms-system, con- 


Patronize Credit and Financial 
Management advertisers and tell 


them you saw their ad in this 
magazine. We'll both benefit. 





siders forms design and features of 
compatible equipment. Flowcharts, 
photos included. We shall be glad to 
obtain a copy for you. 

v 


509—A tape-to-card converter that 
converts perforated tape from adding 
machines, accounting machines, cash 
registers and tape-punching type- 
writers is described in an illustrated 
catalog sheet issued by Systematics, 
Inc. 
v 


510—The right register for your 
sales service desk may be selected 
from a new folder describing the dif- 
ferent models of The Egry Register 
Co. Free, write us. 
v 


511—Overflowing file folders mean 
lost or mutilated papers. Alvah Bush- 
nell Co. suggests the Vertex expand- 
ing pocket as the solution, offers free 
sample. Ask us (indicate whether 
letter or legal size) . 















Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Measurinc Business CHANGE—By Richard 
M. Snyder. $7.95. John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Also referred to as a Handbook of Signifi- 
cant Business Indicators, the book provides 
information on the most popular economic 
indexes. It takes one behind the various 
indicators and shows how they are put 
together and what goes with them, making 
the use of various indexes much more use- 
ful and more easily understood. 


SuccessFuL Executive Acrion—By Edward 
C. Schleh. $10.00. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. A guide 
to achieving peak effectiveness of line, staff, 
and top executives. Since success or failure 
depends on the effect of decisions—deci- 
sions by many men—this book, keyed to 
today’s methods, shows how to break 
through inertia and get action, by proper 
approach in coordinating management prob- 
lems and aid toward development of execu- 
tive leadership. 


Sect as Customers Like Ir—By W. E. 
Sawyer in collaboration with A. C. Busse. 
$2.50. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 153 East 
24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. While in- 
tended for retail selling, its philosophy is 
equally applicable in any type of selling. It 
presents a realistic, human approach, and 
enables you to build better customer rela- 
tions in selling your product by knowing 
yourself and your customers. 


How to Win tHE ConrereNce—By Wil- 
liam D. Ellis and Frank Siedel. $3.95. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. Whether a formal meeting, 
a chance meeting at the elevator button, 
or a passing conversation, it is a mental 
contest. Here are splendid ideas and sug- 
gestions that you can use in business, 
at home, in social and political meetings. 
The authors present a method, rather 
than a set of hard and fast rules. 


New Horizons 1n Business—Edited by 
Julius Hirsch. $3.00. Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
A selection of lectures delivered at the New 
School for Social Research, under the title 
of “Round Table for Business Executives”, 
by seven leaders in American business, 
finance, and economic research, who scan 
the horizons and draw a picture of Amer- 
ica’s future in the next two decades. This 
book offers new insights to businessmen, 
investors, teachers, and students of eco- 
nomics. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so_ indi- 
cated. Please order from your 
book store or direct from the 
publisher. 





Sound Credit Essential to Growth of 


Feeder Industry, National Group Told 


Representatives each chosen from 
top management, sales and credit 
evaluated the credit outlook for the 
feed industry at the fourteenth semi- 
annual conference of the National 
Feeder Finance Credit Group, in Min- 
neapolis. Affected by the general 
economic condition of agriculture and 
the increased competition, the in- 
dustry looks to sound credit policies 
and sales-credit teamwork for future 
growth. 

“You not only are responsible for 
carrying out your credit policies but 
you also should have a part in estab- 
lishing them, if you do not already,” 
Dale McMillen, Jr., president, Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., told the credit executives. “Each 
of you must be an integral part of the 
sales team and each member of the 
sales department must feel that you 
are on his side.” 

Emphasizing the importance of get- 
ting out into the field, Mr. McMillen 


said: “In many cases it is more im- 


portant to know the individual, his 
knowledge of the business, his ambi- 
tion and his integrity, than to know 
his balance sheet.” 

“Credit should not be sold as a 
competitive item,” said E. D. Griffin, 
vice president, Allied Mills Inc., 
Chicago, speaking for sales manage- 
ment. “When it becomes such an item, 
we are abusing the privilege of serv- 
ing our customers.” 

W. E. Glennon, president, American 
Feed Manufacturers Association, Chi- 
cago, outlined latest developments in 
broiler financing by feed manufac- 
turers, wherein feed manufacturers 
are risking capital investments and 
controlling operations from start to 
finish. 

Ben Reinking, divisional controller, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
spokesman for credit management. 

Robert E. Alexander, director, 
business analysis department, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, ana- 
lyzed estimated production and mar- 


ket prices. George Radie, Dixie Mills 
Company, East St. Louis, Ill., was 
conference chairman. Rubert Lind- 
holm, executive secretary-treasurer of 
the Minneapolis Association of Credit 
Men, which sponsored the meeting, 
was conference secretary. 

The fall meeting of the Group will 
be held in conjunction with the North 
Central Credit Conference, Brainerd, 
Minn., September 7th. 


Timetables and Ticker Tape: 
Grand Central Rotunda Office 


An investment information center 
now is functioning in the rotunda of 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City. Staffed by trained and experi- 
enced Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane personnel, the center will 
provide up-to-the-minute financial 
news and security market information 
during the hours between 8 a.m. and 
6:30 p.m. No securities will be bought 
or sold at the center but individuals 
interested in investment may discuss 
their problems or obtain answers to 
questions regarding securities. 

The Merrill Lynch organization is 
a leader in financial education of the 
public. 





Retailers’ Leader Urges Seven Ways 


To Expand Profitable Credit Sales 


Merchandise your credit so that the customer will use 
her credit in your store, J. Gordon Dakins urges store 
owners and credit executives. The executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the National Retail Dry Goods 


Association, at the annual Arizona Retail Clinic, offered — 


these seven planks for a program of action to increase 
profitable credit sales: 


. Be more aggressive in promoting credit sales. 

. Check all applicants through the credit bureau. 

. Constantly sell yourself and your store to the public. 

. Set up a collection routine which will follow accounts 
promptly and systematically. 

. Keep the customer open to buying. 

. Add a late charge to delinquent accounts. 


. Promote instalment credit, especially revolving credit, 
in its latest forms. 


mw © NO ™ 


NA OH 


The newest techniques, offshoots of the revolving 
credit plan, the NRDGA executive described as “continu- 
ous budget accounts,” for the sale of big ticket durable 
goods on conditional contracts of sale, and the “chart 
plan.” Under the latter, developed by Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, the customer’s payment each month varies 
up and down depending on the amount outstanding. 
More flexible than the original revolving credit plan 
which gave the customer a fixed credit limit and required 
her to make fixed payments monthly, the customer is 
given a fluctuating credit line to induce her to buy more 
goods. 





COLLECT YOUR MONEY FASTER 
and FRIENDLIER! 














Place “Billy Dum’ stickers 
on Outgoing Bills and 
Watch the Money Roll im! 


Current accounts pay up faster. 


Slow accounts pay without argument. 
‘Billy Dun’ stickers for several months aon Sees had 
came in 


10 Different 
Stickers in 

Green Ink on 
white gummed 
paper, 1% x 244” 


“We've used your I 
acuuaae good results—an average of 43% increase. And 
faster,” says a N. Y. Advertising Agency. 3 
“We collected nearly half of our delinquent accounts the very first time 
we used your ‘Billy Duns,’ and at only a fraction of what we usually have 
to pay to collect them,” writes a Mfr. in R. I. 

“Billy Duns” are potent and blunt—yet, they leave your customer happy 
for who can resist these adorable babiesP Try them on your accounts for 
a month—they are guaranteed to work. 


Save 10% on this Special Trial Offer 


Test thi 1 ckage of 100 assorted. Use them on your oldest and 
tondiest was ie Send only $2. And if this couple of bucks 
the remaining stickers and get an 


Dept. CF-11 
Roanoke, Virginia 


doesn’t pull in the money, send back 


immediate refund. 
BERNIE & COMPANY 


3534 Norway Avenue — -:- 
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Now A Paper "Welder” 


B-274 The chrome-finished PAPER 
WELDER manufactured by Bathrick- 


Collins, Inc., fastens paper without 
using staples or any other metallic 
medium. Papers are fastened together 
by a simple pressure of the hand on 
the lever of the Paper Welder. The 
weld is as strong as the strength of 
the paper itself, yet a simple pressure 
of thumb nail or any smooth object 
on the weld unlocks papers without 
mutilation. Advantages cited by man- 
ufacturer: saves money on staples, 
saves file space because paper-welded 
sheets stay flat; neat and practical for 
letters carrying enclosures. 


Selfiles Stay Vertical 


B-275 The Selfile principle insures 
file folders always in straight up-and- 
down position, providing 100% visi- 


bility of all folders. A flexible plastic 


aa Nae 
FLEXIBILITY 
VISIBILITY 


Give 


and a faster 
filing 
method 
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_ Modernizing the Office 
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New Equipnient to Sasa entieataal isi tics i 


This Department wiil welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers or 
wholesalers for further informa- 
tion regarding products described 
herein. Address MODERNIZING, 
Credit & Financial Management, 
229 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 





spring, which fastens to an aluminum 
basestrip in sizes to fit any cabinet or 
desk drawer, is the core. Springs can 
be easily removed or inserted. Fold- 
ers may be opefled with a touch of 
the finger and are self-closing. A port- 
able model with lock and handle and 
mobile working files mounted on 
wheels are units in the Selfile line de- 
veloped by Aktieselskapet Holbaek 
Eriksen, of Oslo. Impex, INc. is U.S. 
distributor. 


Coin Counter-Packager 





































B-276 Introduced by JoHNsoN FARE 
Box Company, the Model 30-SS auto- 
matic coin-counter and _ packager 
handles all coins from pennies to half 
dollars inclusive, and will count, fill, 
wrap and crimp an average of 900 
rolls per hour, the manufacturer 
states. Any standard cartridge-type 
wrapper may be used. The operator 
merely inserts empty wrappers and 
removes crimped rolls. Automatic 
feed delivers adequate supply of coins 
at all times. The unit measures 52” 
high x 16” wide x 40” deep and is 
adjustable for standing or seated 
position. 
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End Phone Juggling 


B-277 A convenient device, the 
PHONE Mare holds the telephone re- 
ceiver and mouthpiece at head level, 
in any desired position, leaving the 
user’s hands free for typing, writing 
or just for effortless conversation. 
Product of Pioneer Equipment Sales 
Co., the Phone Mate fits any modern 
phone base and is quickly attached. 
Conversation control is through a 
unique key, a small spring-operated 
lever which fits over the saddle that 
ordinarily holds the phone receiver. 
Fingertip flicking of the key has the 
same effect as manipulating the re- 
ceiver. 









Magnetic Visual Controls 


B-278 Visual records can be made 
more dramatic with the quick, easy- 
change new MAGNE-TROL CONTROL 
Boarb, used today by scores of in- 
dustries. A magnetic steel board 
holds firmly on its surface the life- 
time visual Alnico magnetic elements. 
Standard board size is 24”x36” but 
special sizes can be built to require- 
ments. To help the prospective user 
see concretely how Magne-trol can 
be applied to his needs, the manufac- 
turer, Methods Research Corpora- 
tion, is offering at nominal cost a 
trial kit which is basically a Magne- 
trol board in miniature. 











Automatic Line Finder 






8-279 Installed on any electric type- 
writer or bookkeeping machine, the 
Klectric Automatic Line Finder of 
THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
makes it possible vertically to ad- 
vance a form any _ pre-determined 
number of lines automatically, there- 
by considerably speeding up con- 
tinuous forms feeding. When used on 
a tape- or card-reading machine, the 
line finder may be operated from 
the ordinary punched spacing codes, 
eliminating the attention of an op- 
erator. Interchangeable programming 
discs permit typing a variety of 
forms. The line finder mechanism is 
mounted on the left-hand side of the 
machine carriage. 


Colorful Office Storage 


6-280 The new line of mobile cabi- 
nets of THe Brunswick-BaLkeE-CoL- 
LENDER Co. offers many arrange- 
ment combinations for office storage 
functions. The basic interchangeable 
parts are assembled in minutes with 
only a Phillips screwdriver. Color of 
the basic cabinets is sage gray, with 
a choice of three door colors: coral, 
blue or yellow, to integrate with any 
office decor. Melamine plastic top sur- 
faces and honeycomb core construc- 
tion for mass without weight are 
features. Receptionist’s desk, round 
table and the natural maple chairs 
are part of the Brunswick furniture 
line. 









Patronize Credit and Financial 
management advertisers and tell 
them you saw their ad in this 
magazine. We'll both benefit. 









Collating Cost Calculator 


B-281 A new device to determine 
costs, in time and money, of mechan- 
ical paper gathering over manual 
methods is being offered free of 
charge by THomas Co..ators, INc. 
Comparable to a simplified slide rule, 
the calculator computes the time 
needed to do a specific job both 
manually and with the Thomas Col- 





lator. The difference, representing the 
time saving, is multiplied by the op- 
erating personnel’s hourly wages to 
show differences in costs. The cal- 
culator also permits easier scheduling 
of both jobs and personnel. Write us 
for your copy, stating present method 
of collating. 
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TOM'S SHOP STORE NAME 
205 LANE CAI-3245 | ADDRESS TELEPHONE 


MIMEOGRAPHED HANDBILL SERV- 
ICE—With the help of a new profes- 
sional advertising service provided free 
by Pet Milk Company, St. Louis, low- 
cost mimeographed handbills now are 
quickly prepared by retail grocers. Partly 
prepared mimeograph _ stencils, each 
carrying a drawing and headline at the 
top third (illustrated), and accompanied 
by suggestions for full-page layouts, are 
made available to the grocers in pack- 
ages of 13, one for each week of a 3- 
month period. To complete the stencil, 
the grocer fills in his weekly specials, 
store name and address. Stencils are 
keyed to holiday themes when appropri- 
ate. The idea was developed by the milk 
company in collaboration with A. B. 
Dick Company. 
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Cut Collection Costs 


with 
















LOW COST NOTICES 
all-in-one-prece! 
MAKES COLLECTIONS 


EASIER, FASTER... SAVES 
50¢ ON EVERY DOLLAR! 


TRIPLE-DUTY combines outgoing 
envelope, notice form and return enve- 
lope in one piece. Costs less to handle, 
brings in delinquent payments faster. Can 
be used in series of first, second and third 
notices. But first notices in TRIPLE- 
DUTY form do the bulk of your collec- 
tion job. Make it easy for customers to 
remit payments promptly, resulting in 
improved collection efficiency. Only 2¢ 
postage, mailed anywhere in the U. S. 


Your mail gets first-class attention from 
customers, but you pay only third-class 
rates when you use TRIPLE-DUTY. Send 
in the attached coupon for your com- 
plimentary samples and price list. See 
for yourself what TRIPLE-DUTY can 
do for you! Clip the coupon and mail 
it today. 

TRIPLE-DUTY ENVELOPE CORP. 


Affiliate of Hodes-Daniel Company, Inc. 


Originators and sole mfrs. of Triple-Dut 
Envelopes) 352 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 


TRIPLE-DUTY ENVELOPE CORP. 
Affiliate of Hodes-Daniel Company, Inc. 
352 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send us samples and prices 
of TRIPLE-DUTY Collection Notices. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 





Cv FONE STATE. 
CFM 














Qn to Cincinnati! Speaker Rosters Complete 
For Plenary and Industry Group Gatherings 


ready with their lines, Credit- 

dom looks to Cincinnati for the 
triple-feature convening of the Credit 
Congress, May 13th to 17th. Final 
details are wheeling into company 
front for the threefold gathering— 
60th annual Convention, 60th year 
of the Cincinnati Association, and the 
silver anniversary of Henry H. Hei- 
mann in executive leadership of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. 

The Credit Congress will pay spe- 
cial tribute to Henry H. Heimann’s 
25 years in guidance of the destinies 
of the National organization at an an- 
niversary luncheon Wednesday noon. 

William L. McGrath, president, 
Williamson Company (formerly Wil- 
liamson Heater Co.), Cincinnati, and 
member of the world board of direc- 
tors, International Labor Organiza- 
tion, will speak at the Wednesday 
forenoon plenary session, on “The 
Surprising Case of the I.L.0.” 

As U.S. employer delegate the last 
two years to the I.L.O., affiliated 
agency of the United Nations, Mr. 
McGrath has seen firsthand the clash 
of ideologies of Communist-controlled 
countries and our free enterprise 
philosophy. 


© reais SET, the players cast and 


Completion of plans for the two 
plenary session panel discussions 
assures the delegates experience-based 
expositions of topics close to home 
in importance and interest. 

The business outlook—“Where Do 
We Go from Here?”—will be brought 
into focus Monday afternoon (May 


William L. McGrath 


14) by Wilbur D. Fulton, president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland; 
Dr. Thomas Hailstones, chairman of 
the department of economics and 
business, Xavier University; Dr. 
Robert Bartels, associate professor, 
department of business organization, 
Ohio State University at Columbus; 
and the moderator, William L. 
Holmes, assistant treasurer, Schlum- 
berger Well Surveying Corporation, 
Houston, and vice president, Southern 


Division N.A.C.M. 


President Fulton of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, who at- 
tended Western Reserve University 
and the American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s graduate school of banking, 
has an honorary degree of doctor of 
laws from Defiance College in Ohio. 
He started as a bookkeeper at the 
Garfield Savings Bank, later merged 
with the Cleveland Trust Company. 
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Dr. Hailstones holds degrees in 
economics and business administra- 
tion from the University of Detroit, 
Wayne University (Detroit) and St. 
Louis University. He was formerly 
professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. Since 1952 
he has been chairman, department of 
economics and business, Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati. 

Robert Bartels, Ph. D., lecturer, 
associate professor, department of 
business organization, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, is a business 
economist of wide note. Credit execu- 
tives will recall his analysis of busi- 
ness outlook in the January 1954 
issue of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement. 

Mr. Holmes, a native of Tennessee, 
attended Arkansas A.&M. and was 
graduated from Hendrix College. He 
started his business career at the 


_ Arkansas Power and Light Company, 


moved to Texas in 1936, became a 
general office clerk at Goodrich Tire & 
Rubber Company’s divisional head- 
quarters, moved to Firestone Rubber 
Company and thence to the Schlum- 
berger organization, where he organ- 
ized the credit department. 

On Wednesday forenoon the panel 
topic will be “Credit Executives’ 
Opportunities through Customer Re- 
lations.” 

Participating will be James H. 
Donovan, assistant treasurer, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, and NACM director; Oscar 
W. Harigel, vice president, Houston 
National Bank, and NACM director; 
E. B. Gausby, secretary, The Warner 
& Swasey Company, Cleveland; and 





J. Homer Hilf, 
area credit man- 
ager, Aluminum 
Company of 
America, Chica- 
go; and the mod- 
erator, Arthur F. 
Gerecke, credit 
manager, St. 
Louis Post-Dis- 
patch and Sta- 
tions KSD and KSD-TV. 


Arthur F. Gerecke, president of 
the St. Louis Association of Credit 
Men, is manager of the credit and 
adjustment departments of Pulitzer 
Publishing Company, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and Stations KSD and 
KSD-TV. Interested for years in 
NACM Industry Group activities, he 
was chairman of the Advertising 
Media Group committee at the Credit 
Congress in Houston and will address 
the Group this year at Cincinnati. 

James H. Donovan, after service 
with Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Com- 
pany, and as secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Lumbermen’s Club, joined 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
in 1929 and became manager of 
credits. In 1951 he was named assist- 
ant treasurer. Graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh school of 


A. F. GERECKE 


LILYAN M. ALSPAUGH 


GUEST SPEAKER at the Credit Women’s 
banquet May 16th in the Hall of Mirrors, 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, at the 
Credit Congress, Mrs. Alspaugh is director 
of community relations, Radio Cincinnati, 
Inc. She is a past national vice president 
of the American Association of University 
Women, the only woman on the com- 
mittee of the graduate school alumni 
advisory board, Ohio State University, a 
lecturer of the National League of 
American Pen Women, and is a past 
member of the board of the World Affairs 
Council, Adult Education Council. 


Panelists on the Outlook for Business 


THOMAS HAILSTONES W. D. FULTON 
business administration, he also at- 
tended the NACM Graduate School 
of Credit and Financial Management. 

Oscar W. Harigel joined the staff 
of the Houston National Bank in 
1933, became manager of the credit 
department in 1946, was advanced 
to assistant cashie#in 1948 and as- 
sistant vice president in 1951. Two 
years ago he was named vice presi- 
dent. 

E. B. Gausby, secretary of The 
Warner & Swasey Company, textile 
machinery manufacturers, Cleveland, 
is a close student of trends in finance 
and credit operations. Mr. Gausby 
participated in a CFM roundup of 
Management’s views of business 
prospects in 1952 (Jan. 1952, p. 12). 

J. H. Hilf, panelist in the customer 
relations forum, is area credit man- 
ager of the Aluminum Company of 
America. Mr. Hilf is a past director 
of the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men. 

As the preparations for the plenary 
sessions and the anniversary lunch- 
eon go into completion, so also the 
major Industry Groups place the fin- 
ishing touches to their programs for 
Industry Day, Tuesday, May 15th. 

This is the day when the members 
get together for down-to-earth dis- 
cussions of what makes their profes- 
sion click, says Edward Heine of 
the H. A. Seinsheimer Company, 
Cincinnati, who is general chairman 


ROBERT BARTELS W. L. HOLMES 

of the Industry Meetings Committee. 
The chairman of each Industry 
Group has devoted a great deal of his 
time in consultation with committee 
members and speakers to organize a 
program that will help each of us be- 
come a better credit executive. 

Specialists in financial manage- 
ment will analyze problems in every 
field covered by our major Industry 
Groups. 

An example or two. All of us are 
interested in what will be expected of 
us in the years to come. This subject 
is to be covered in the morning ses- 
sion of the Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
and Wall Paper Industry Group. 

Do you envy a credit man who 
sells merchandise on a secured basis? 
If you do, maybe you don’t under- 
stand the problems that a credit ex- 
ecutive has when the firm he is selling 
goes into bankruptcy. An excellent 
discussion of that situation is assured 
for the forenoon meeting of the Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Industry Group. 

Another topic that seems to have 
inspired several committee chairmen 
is this: “What Credit Information 
Are We Willing to Give Our Com- 
petitors?” A part of the answer lies 
in conventions such as ours. 

We could well discuss subjects of 
each Industry unit, but instead re- 
fer you to the programs of all Indus- 
try groups as presented herewith, 
starting on page 35. 


They Will Discuss Customer Relations 


Ci 


J. H. DONOVAN O. W. HARIGEL 


E. B. GAUSBY J. H. HILF 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 








Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

April 23-24-25 

Annual Conference of Association of 
Eastern Petroleum Credit Man- 
agers 


¢ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

May 10-11 

Annual Conference 
Secretary-Managers 


# 


of N.A.C.M. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

May 13-17 

60th Annual Credit Congress and 
Convention, National Association 
of Credit Men 


¢ 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
July 8-21 
Stanford University Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management. 
¢ 


Hanover, New HAMPSHIRE 

August 5-18 

Dartmouth College Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 


Credit and Financial Management. 
¢ 


BRAINERD, MINNESOTA 

(Pelican Lake) 

September 6-7-8 

North Central Credit Conference, 
including Minnesota, North Dakota 
and Winnipeg 


¢ 


SoutH BEnp, INDIANA 

September 14 

Northern Indiana and Southern 
Michigan Credit Conference 


¢ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
September 17-18-19 
Credit Management Workshop 


¢ 


WATERLOO, Iowa 
September 19-20-21 


Tri-State Credit Conference, com- 


prised of Iowa, Nebraska and 
South Dakota 


¢ 


Harriman, New YorK 
October 1-2-3 
Credit Management Workshop 


£ 


Fonp Du Lac, WISCONSIN 

October 9 

Wisconsin—Upper Michigan Annual 
Credit and Business Conference 


¢ 


San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

October 14, 15, 16, 17 

Robert Morris Associates Annual Fall 
Conference 


4 


St. Louis, Missouri 

October 17-18-19 

Tri-State Annual Credit Conference, 
including Kansas, Missouri and 
Southern and Western Illinois 


¢ 


RocHEsTER, NEw YorRK 

October 18-19-20 

Tri-State Conference, including New 
York State, New Jersey and East- 
ern Pennsylvania 


¢ 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

October 24-25 

Annual New England District Credit 
Conference, covering Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and Vermont. 


¢ 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

October 25-26 

Pacific Southwest 
Conference 


Credit 


Annual 


¢ 


ToLepo, OHIO 
October 25-26 
Ohio Valley Regional Conference, 


Patronize Credit and Financial 
Management advertisers and tell 


them you saw their ad in this 
magazine. We'll both benefit. 
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covering Ohio, Western Pennsy]l- 
vania, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Eastern Michigan. 


¢ 








ToLEepo, OHIO 

October 26-27-28 

Midwest Credit Women’s Conference 
J 


Houston, TEXaAs 

November 8-9-10 

All-South Credit Conference, cover- 
ing Entire Southern Division 


Deaths 


Miss Gertrude R. Reynolds Dies; 
Was President of Company 


After we had gone to press last 
month with the news of her election 
as president and treasurer of her 
company (April CFM), word came 
of the passing of Miss Gertrude R. 
Reynolds, of Pittsburgh. She had 
started with the S. & R. Grinding 
& Machine Company there in 1928 
as secretary to the president, ad- 
vancing to office manager, then credit 
manager, secretary and a director. 
She was president of the Pittsburgh 
Credit Women’s Group from 1940-41. 


R. A. Carrier, Chicago 


Rustin A. Carrier, assistant treas- 
urer, Agar Packing & Provision 
Corp., Chicago, at the age of 64. Con- 
currently with his employment in the 
Agar company the past 25 years, Mr. 
Carrier was prominent in Industry 
Group activities of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and he was for 
several terms a member of the asso- 
ciation’s board of directors. 


R. C. MacDonald 


Ralph C. MacDonald, credit man- 
ager for Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., died unexpectedly 
at his home. He was 62. Mr. Mac- 
Donald was for over 20 years with 
Kempf Bros. Co., Utica, and had 
served as president of the Utica As- 
sociation of Credit Men before he 
moved to Rochester. 


S. H. Garvin 


Samuel H. Garvin, assistant secre- 
tary and credit manager, Williams & 
Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, a member of 
the Steel Warehouse Credit Group of 
The Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania. 














FINAL PROGRAMS 


OF INDUSTRY GROUP MEETINGS 








Advertising Media 


“Welcome to Cincinnati,” by> A. Im- 
sande, Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Address: “Advantages of a Definite 
Written Credit Policy,” Arthur F. Gerecke, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Panel discussions: “Transient Advertis- 
ing,” including “Credit Approval,” “Meth- 
od Billing and Follow-Up,” and “Collec- 
tion Procedure.” Moderator, R. J. Holman, 
Cleveland Press; panel members, Robert 
Gramm, Washington (D.C.) Herald; Carl 
Diehl, Cincinnati Times; and Henry Baker, 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times. 
“Teamwork between Credit and Sales De- 
partments:” moderator, M. W. Coffman, 
Dayton Daily News; panel members, J. 
Lester Moore, Atlanta Constitution and 
Journal; Mrs. Hermine A. Fischer, Boston 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Open forum: “Good Accounts—But Al- 
ways Behind—What to Do?”: leader, J. F. 
Clark, Toronto Star. “Agency Recognition 
and Collection Procedures:” leader, H. E. 
Hull, Detroit News. “Ways to Maintain 
Credit Department Efficiency:” leader, A. 
C. McClelland, Philadelphia Inquirer. 
“Potpourri:” leader, Everett White, Jr., 
Providence Journal, 


Automotive 


Five formal talks and one panel and 
open forum. 

Talks: “Credit Outlook for 1956-57,” 
speaker from Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, to be announced; “My Credit 
Association—What I Want from It,” Joe 
Vallero, National Auto Supply, East St., 
Louis, Ill.; “What the Sales Department 
Has a Right to Expect of the Credit De- 
partment,” Charles H. Le Fevre, Sealed 
Power Corp., Muskegon, Mich., and 
George W. Yount, Eagle Machine, In- 
dianapolis; “Your Credit Association— 
What You Can Expect from It,” Ralph 
Johns, Indianapolis Association of Credit 
Men; “Terms of Sale—Methods of En- 
forcement—Terms Chiseling,” F. L. Brad- 
ford, United Motor Service, Detroit. Dis- 
cussion following each presentation. 

Pane] and open forum: “What Is Your 
Problem”; moderator, J. W. Marsteller, 
DeVilbiss Co., Toledo; panel members: 
Miss LaVern Petras, The Cleveland Igni- 
tion Co., Cleveland; Paul L. Snyder, Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite, Toledo; Alvin H. Tanner, 
Hart Automotive Parts, Chattanooga. 

Industry luncheon, 12:30 P.M.: speaker, 
Hal Miller, Womwell Automotive Parts, 
Inc., Lexington, Ky. Subject: “The Future 
—How Can the Automotive Industry Pre- 
pare for It?” 


Bankers 


Opening remarks by James T. Overbey, 
senior vice president, First National Bank, 
Mobile, and national president of the 
Robert Morris Associates; next a Report 
on the activities of the Robert Morris As- 
sociates, given by the executive manager, 
Lawrence T. Knier. 

Two talks at the morning session: “So 


You Need More Capital!”, by Paul Hinkle, 
superintendent of banks, State of Ohio; 
“Credit Has Made America— But America 
Has Made Credit,” by Dr. Robert Bartels, 
professor, department of business organiza- 
tion, college of commerce and administra- 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Afternoon session, a Robert Morris As- 
sociates panel discussion. Subject: “Bring 
Your Problem—We'll Discuss It”; modera- 
tor, Eugene M. Howard, vice president, 
American Fletcher National Bank and 
Trust Co., Indianapolis; panel members, 
Rolf H. Brookes, assistant vice president, 
First National Bank of Cincinnati; Edwin 





Cc. C. Rule, Chm. 
Advertising Media 


Ben Keam, Jr. 
Automotive 


L. Tomppert, assistant vice president, 
Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Co., 
Louisville; Wm. J. Schmitzer, assistant 
vice president, Ohio National Bank, Colum- 
bus; Daniel H. Harkness, assistant vice 
president, Fifth Third Union Trust Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Reception at 6:00 P.M., annual banquet 
and meeting of the Ohio Valley Chapter, 
Robert Morris Associates, 7:00 P.M., at 
the Western Hills Country Club. 


Brewers, Distillers and Liquor 
Wholesalers 


Two talks and two open forum periods. 

Talks: “Credit Problems from Whole- 
saler to Retailer,’ by Oscar F. Christman, 
general credit manager, Falstaff Brewing 
Corp., St. Louis; “Marketing, Warehousing 
and Pricing in Connection with a State 
Monopoly System,” Alan E. Schwarz- 
walder, assistant director, department of 
liquor control, State of Ohio. 

Open forum periods: “Credit and Bank- 
ing Relationships,” presented by Clem 
Faine, vice president, Fifth Third Union 
Trust Co. of Cincinnati, followed by forum 
conducted by Marion M. Johnson, treasurer, 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., Louisville; 
“Secured Distribution” by A. T. Bear, as- 
sistant vice president, Ohio Division, 
Lawrence Warehouse Co., with discussion 
of “Field Warehousing” led by G. A. 
Johnson, assistant vice president, Illinois 
Division, Lawrence Warehouse Co. 


Building Material and 
Construction 


Forenoon panel discussion: “Retained 
Percentages:” moderator, Joseph L. Wood, 
assistant treasurer, Johns-Manville Corp., 
New York; panel members: for general 
contractor, John V. Maescher, president, 
Charles V. Maescher & Co., Inc., Cincin- 


nati; for architect, E. C. Landberg, Cin- 
cinnati; for credit managers, W. E. Anton, 
The Master Builders Co., Cleveland, and 
E. E. Williams, National Gypsum Co., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Speaker: J. H. Bryan, secretary-manager, 
National Association of Credit Men—Mid 
South Unit, Memphis. Subject: “The 
Bankruptcy Story.” 

Afternoon panel and open forum: “Col- 
lection Experiences and Relations with 
Bonding Companies”; moderator, A. O. F. 
Pfeiffer, assistant treasurer, The Celotex 
Corp., Chicago; panel members, Allan S. 
Barton, secretary and credit manager, 
Cupples Company Manufacturers, St. 
Louis; C. H. Otter, credit manager, Johns- 
Manville Sales Corp., Cleveland. 

Addresses: “Coordination of Sub-Con- 
tractors and Material Men,” Charles Mes- 
ser, Frank Messer & Sons, Cincinnati (gen- 
eral contractors); and “What the Sales 
Manager Expects of the Credit Manager,” 
Louis J. Francisco, vice president and sales 
manager, The Formica Co., Cincinnati. 

Question and answer period after each 
formal talk. 


Cement 


General discussion of current problems. 


Chemical and Allied Lines 


Opening Address: “Let’s Keep Our 
Heads Up,” by John B. Lodge, Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington. 

Two panel discussions and a talk in the 
forenoon. 

Panel discussions: “Training Credit Per- 
sonnel:” moderator, George F. Wingard, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis; panel 
members, E. W. Lutz, General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron; Wiley E. Arnold, 
Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia; A. J. 
Wagner, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
St. Louis; Lloyd Sinnickson, American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, N.Y.; “Ten 
Question Panel:” moderator, Alto J. Smith, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington; panel 
members, Anthony S. Fasullo, Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp., New York; August A. 
Belmonte, Bakelite Co., Division of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., Long Island City, 
N.Y.; Alfred E. Weyand, American 
Cyanamid Co., New York; Richard G. 
Keyes, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Baltimore. . 

Talk: “Your Credit Association,” Miss 
Lillian Murphy, assistant executive secre- 
tary, Cleveland Association of Credit Men. 

Afternoon: open forum: moderator, C. 
Stewart Hebden, Rohm & Haas Co., Phila- 
delphia; subjects and discussion leaders: 
“Credit Interview Techniques,” Richard E. 
Johnson, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Cleveland; “Customer Account Classifica- 
tion,” Wayne E. Johnson, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington; “Credit Ex- 
tension without a Financial Statement,” 
Robert B. Bennett, Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. 

Two panel discussions: 

“Foreign Credit—Chemical Industry:” 
moderator, George J. Hawkins, Union Car- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Proposed Amendments for Congress Vote 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN: 


OU are hereby notified that the 
following resolutions to amend the 
by-laws of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CREDIT MEN have been proposed by 
the Board of Directors of the Association 
and will be offered at the Annual Con- 
vention of the Association to be held 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 14th day 
of May, 1956: 


ARTICLE Ill 


RESOLVED that Article III, Section 
6, subdivision (a) of said by-laws be 
amended to read as follows: 


“(a) For the purpose of voting at 
regular and special meetings, the mem- 
bership of the Association shall be di- 
vided into 4 electoral Divisions, as fol- 
lows: 


“Eastern Division—comprising the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, District of Columbia. 


“Central Division—comprising the 
States of Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin. 


“Southern Division—comprising the 
States of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico. 


“Western Division—comprising the 
States of Arizona, Colorado, California, 
Nevada, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Oregon, Washington.” 


ARTICLE V 


FURTHER RESOLVED that Article V, 
Sections 2 and 3, of said by-laws be 
amended to read as follows: 


“Section 2. Number. The Board of 
Directors shall consist of 32 persons, all 
of whom shall be direct or affiliated 
members, or designated representatives 
of such members of the Association in 
good standing, and shall include the 
President and the four Vice Presidents 
of equal rank, elected to represent the 
four Divisions of the Association. The 
remaining 27 Directors shall be chosen 
to represent the 4 electoral Divisions, 
and shall be allocated among the Divi- 
sions according to the number of mem- 
bers in each Division as shown by the 
membership records of the Association 


as of the close of business on the 31st 
day of March preceding the election, as 
follows: 


(a) Geographical Representation— 
Four Directors shall first be allocated to 
each of the four Divisions, representing 
such number of members in each divi- 
sion as is equivalent to the total mem- 
bership of the Division having the small- 
est number of members. 


(b) Numerical Representation— 
The remaining eleven Directors shall be 
allocated proportionately to the respec- 
tive Divisions in accordance with the 
numerical membership of each Division 
in excess of the basic number of mem- 
bers upon which the geographical repre- 
sentation was determined. In making 
such allocation, the Division having the 
largest fractional number remaining shall 
be entitled to the eleventh Director.” 


“Section 3. Election and Term of 
Office. One-third of the total number of 
Directors shall be elected annually by 
ballot, and each Director shall hold office 
for a term of 3 years following the date 
of his election and until his successor is 
elected, except that the term of the re- 
maining Director to be allocated to one 
of the Divisions, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of subparagraph (b) of Section 2 
of these by-laws, shall be one year and 
until his successor is elected. Not more 
than one Director shall be elected from 
a single affiliated Association, and no 
Director shall be eligible for re-election 
immediately following the completion 
of a full term of office; provided, how- 
ever, that nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to shorten the term of office 
of any Director elected prior to May 14, 
1956.” 


FURTHER RESOLVED that Article V, 
Section 12, of said by-laws be amended 
by adding thereto an additional para- 
graph, reading as follows: 


“The Executive Committee shall, dur- 
ing the intervals between regular meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors, have and 
may exercise all of the powers of the 
Board of Directors and the management 
of the business and affairs of the Asso- 
ciation except where specific direction 
shall have been given by the Board of 
Directors or with respect to any matter 
upon which the Board of Directors has 
acted. Meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President at 
any time. Actions of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be subject to ratification by 
the Board of Directors at its next regu- 
lar or special meeting.” 
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ARTICLE VI 


FURTHER RESOLVED that Article V1, 
Section 11, of said by-laws be amended 
to read as follows: 

“Section 11. Compensation. No 
compensation shall be paid to any officer 
except the Executive Vice President and 
Manager, the Staff Vice Presidents, the 
Treasurer, the Secretary, the Assistant 
Treasurers and the Assistant Secretaries. 
Any officer may be reimbursed for actual 
expenses incurred on behalf of and at the 
request of the Association.” 


ARTICLE VIII 


FURTHER RESOLVED that Article 
VIII, Section 1 and Section 4, of said 
by-laws, be amended to read as follows: 


“Section 1. Committee Members. 
There shall be a Committee on Nomina- 
tions consisting of 21 members, includ- 
ing the following: The last retired Pres- 
ident of the Association in order of 
availability who shall serve as Chairman 
of the Committee; the next four most re- 
cently retired Presidents of the Associ- 
ation in the order of their availability; 
two members and two alternates from 
each electoral Division to be designated 
by the President with the approval of 
the Executive Committee, and two mem- 
bers and two alternates from each elec- 
toral Division to be designated by the 
Councillors within such Divisions, but 
any such alternate shall serve only in 
case of the absence or inability of the 
member. The names of the persons con- 
stituting the Committee on Nominations 
shall be announced in the official publi- 
cation of the Association in the month 
preceding the annual meeting of mem- 
bers.” 


“Section 4. Other Nominations for 
Officers and Directors. Additional nom- 
inations for Officers and Directors may 
be made by petition to the Secretary of 
the Nominating Committee or in his 
absence to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, setting forth the name of the can- 
didate and his qualifications and signed 
in person or by proxy by members of 
the Association in accordance with the 
following regulations: 


“A petition for the nomination of a 
Director shall be signed by at least 25 
members representing not less than three 
affiliated Associations in the Division in 
which the candidate resides or has his 
office and place of business. A petition 
for the nomination of a Divisional Vice 
President shall be signed by at least 35 
members representing not less than five 








affliated Associations in the Division in 
which the candidate resides or has his 
office and place of business. A petition 
for the nomination of the President shall 
be signed by at least 50 members repre- 
senting not less than two affiliated Asso- 
ciations from each of the Divisions of 
the Association. 

“No such petition shall be filed sub- 
sequent to 10 A.M. on the day of elec- 
tion. In the event of a contest for elec- 
tion to any office the right to vote for a 
candidate for such contested office shall 
be confined to the delegates from associ- 
ations located in the Division which the 
candidate is to serve.” 


ARTICLE IX 


FURTHER RESOLVED that Article 1X, 
Section 2, of said by-laws, be amended 
to read as follows: 

“Section 2. Councillors shall repre- 
sent their affiliated Associations or direct 
members in the organizing of regional 
Councils for the purpose of arranging, 
planning and conducting regional con- 
ferences. The Councillors shall study 
closely the affairs, plans and operations 
of the Associations they represent, the 
problems of their Divisions in credit 
matters and assist in organizing the Com- 
mittee on Nominations of each annual 
meeting. The Councillors shall be the 
direct tie of influence of the various 
departments of this Association and the 
affiliated Associations or direct members 
they represent.” 

PHILIP J. GRAY 

Secretary 
Dated: New York, N. Y. 
February 29, 1956 
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bide International Corp., New York; panel 
members, J. J. Wenstrup, Goodrich-Gulf 
Chemical Co., Cleveland; R. H. Stocke, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis; James 
Brown, South American Minerals & Mer- 
chandise Corp., New York; Edward 
Merchants, Jr., E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington; E. J. Hoyt, Naugatuck 
Chemical International Division, U.S. Rub- 
ber International, New York; M. C. Price, 
Sherwin-Williams Co., New York. 

“Credit Ethics:” moderator, Orrin M. 
Storholm, Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp., Pittsburgh; pane] members, Fred A. 
Craine, Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland; 
Louis Stoskopf, Jr., Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago; William Kaverman, Fibre Drum 
Division, Continental Can Co., Van Wert, 
Ohio; Walter W. Beuther, Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co., Cleveland. 

Joint industry luncheon with the Drugs, 
Cosmetics and Pharmaceuticals Group. 


Confectionery Manufacturers 


Joint morning session with the Food 
Products and Allied Lines Manufacturers, 
participation in Group luncheon with 


Feed, Seed and Agricultural Supplies, Food 
Products and Allied Lines Manufacturers 


Industries. Guest speaker: C. A. Swanson, 
manager, Office Methods and Planning De- 
partment, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati. Subject: “Role of Credit in 
Electronic Data Processing.” 

Speaker representing the Confectionery 
Manufacturers: John Flory, Robert A. 
Johnston Co., Milwaukee: subject, “As- 
sistance Will Increase Recoveries”; speaker 
for the Frozen Food Manufacturers In- 
dustry: Steve Serafin, Minute Maid Corp., 
Clearwater, Fla.: subject, “Growing Pains 
As Experienced by the Frozen Food In- 
dustry in the Field of Credit.” 

Panel discussion: “Sectional Trends and 
Operational Changes in the Food Distribu- 
tion Business:” for Eastern section, J. C. 
Carneval, General Foods Corp., Union 
City, N.J.; for Central section: H. J. Peter- 
son, Gerber Products Co., Fremont, Mich.; 
for Western section: Howard J. Blackley, 
General Foods Sales Division, General 
Foods Corp., Oakland. 

Summation of morning’s proceedings by 
E. J. Agnew, Campbell Soup Co., Camden. 

Afternoon: Panel and open forum: 
Credit Management Workshop in Action; 
moderator, Henry J. Lamb, executive 
manager, Boston Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, Boston; panel members, Mrs. Martha 
Arnold, The Cracker Jack Co., Chicago; 
H. J. Christophersen, E. J. Brach & Sons, 
Chicago; Laurence S. Day, W. F. Schrafft 
& Sons Corp., Boston; Adolph Schuh, 
Schutter Candy Co., Chicago. 


Drugs, Cosmetics and 
Pharmaceuticals 


Morning session: Pane] and open forum 
discussion. Panel members and _ their 
presentations: H. H. Nieberding, attorney, 
Cincinnati, “Legal Problems Confronting 
the Credit Man Today;” Wayne Lamb, 
International Business Machines, Cincin- 
nati, “Electronics in the Office Today;” 
Donald Buechner, Provident Savings Bank 
& Trust Co., Cincinnati, “As The Banker 
Sees the Future for the Small Business- 
man.” 

Afternoon: Open forum: moderator, 
Harald Rasmussen, The Emerson Drug Co., 
Baltimore. Subjects: (1) “The Human 
Side of Granting Credit;” (2) “Advan- 
tages of a Written Credit Policy;” (3) 
“How Do You Judge Whether Your Bad 
Debt Ratio Is High or Low?”; (4) “The 
Credit Executive’s Importance in Cus- 
tomer Relations.” 

Panel discussion: (1) “Centralized 
versus Decentralized Credit Operations;” 
(2) “What Is the Trend in Discount 
Terms, End of Month Terms, Special Dat- 
ings, etc.?”; (3) “Credit Manager’s Re- 
lationship to the Treasurer and Sales 
Manager.” Panel members: Daniel R. 
Collins, general credit manager, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons Division, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., New York; Edward C. 
Harting, credit manager, Chesebrough- 
Pond’s Incorporated, Division Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Co., Clinton, Conn.; third 
member to be announced. 

Joint Industry luncheon with Chemical 
and Allied Lines Industry. 


Electrical and Electronics 
Distributors 
Two talks and a panel discussion in the 
forenoon; three formal presentations and 
a panel discussion in the afternoon. 











J. G. Johnston, E. G. Gruber, Chm. 
Co-Chm. Machinery and Supplies 
Feed, Seed & Agricul- 


tural Suppliers 


Talks: “Analysis of Balance Sheets in 
the Construction Industry,” Joseph Osber- 
ger, J. L. Osberger & Co., Cincinnati; 
“Better Cooperation between Bonding 
Company and Material Supplier,” Charles 
Roth, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group, 
New York; “Current Credit Conditions in 
Electrical Field,” Reed Hartman, vice 
president, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
Cincinnati; “Your Credit Association in the 
1956 Economy,” Clyde C. Crews, South- 
west Texas Wholesale Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, Inc., San Antonio; “What Kind 
of Insurance Should My Customer Carry?”, 
Wallace E. Jeffrey, assistant vice president, 
Marsh-McLennan, Inc., New York. 

First panel discussion: “Closer Coopera- 
tion for Greater Profit;” panel members: 
for distributors, F. R. Madigan, district 
credit manager, Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co., Omaha; for electrical con- 
tractors, Arthur Bertke, president, Bertke 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, and Terry Duvall, 
owner, Duvall Electric Co., Hamilton, Ohio; 
for financiers Carlton Hill, president, Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati. 

Afternoon panel discussion: “Are the 
Present Credit Policies of Our Appliance 
Industry Sound?”; panel members: for 
manufacturers, D. V. Blatz, Avco Manu- 
facturing Co., Cincinnati; for distributors, 
Earl W. Smith, Cribben & Sexton Co., 
Chicago; for finance, C. R. Brogan, presi- 
dent, Refrigeration Discount Corp., Detroit; 
for banks, V. Bertelson, assistant vice 
president, First National Bank, Cincinnati; 
for dealers, Dean Graybeal, owner, Gray- 
beal Appliance Co., Somerset, Ky. 

Q. and A. period after each talk. 

Joint Industry luncheon with Electrical 
and Electronics Manufacturers, Floor 
Coverings and Furniture, and Photographic 
Manufacturers and Distributors Industries. 
Guest speaker: J. W. Trickett, director of 
executive training and development, Food 
Machinery Corp., San Francisco. Subject: 
“The Credit Man of the Future.” 


Electrical and Electronics 
ufacturers 

Morning session: three addresses and 
open forum discussion. 

Addresses: “Equipment Requirements 
for Atomic Power Plants,” Edward C. 
Pandorf, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.; 
“Your Association,” J. F. Schofield, St. 
Louis Association of Credit Men; “Auto- 
mation,” John Mihalic, Crosley & Bendix 
Home Appliances Division, Avco Manu- 
facturing Corp., Cincinnati. 

Open forum: “How to Make Monthly 
Credit Interchange Group Meetings In- 
teresting.” Discussion Leader: E. J. Ball, 
White-Rodgers Electric Co., St. Louis. 

(Continued on following page) 
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Afternoon session: debate, “New Ac- 
counts Should Be Opened without Credit 
Investigation:” moderator, W. J. Jiles, 
Crosley & Bendix Home Appliances Divi- 
sion, Avco Manufacturing Corp., Cincin- 
nati; team for affirmative: W. E. Gallagher, 
Bussmann Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
and Donald B. Shaw, Howard W. Sams & 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis; team for negative: 
R. A. Mattson, Belden Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, and H. C. Starr, Trade-Wind 
Motorfans, Inc, Rivera, Calif. 

Panel and open forum: moderator, R. M. 
Wilder, Pass & Seymour, Inc., Syracuse, 
N.Y.; panel members: J. B. Holden, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Mansfield; E. M. 
Kroening, Allen-Bradley Co, Milwaukee; 
George P. Schmelzle, Micro Switch, Free- 
port, Ill. 

Joint Industry luncheon with Electrical 
and Electronics Distributors, Floor Cover- 
ings and Furniture, and Photographic 
Manufacturers and Distributors Industries. 
Guest speaker: J. W. Trickett, director of 
executive training and development, Food 
Machinery Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
Subject: “The Credit Man of the Future.” 


Feed, Seed and 
Agricultural Suppliers 


Speakers and subjects: “Trends in Credit 
and Finance,” W. E. Glennon, president, 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 


Chicago; “Feed Outlook,” Dean McNeal, 
vice president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; “Research and the Credit Man,” 
Dr. C. K. Laurent, chairman, poultry divi- 
sion, University of Georgia at Athens. Dis- 
cussion following each presentation. 

Pane] and open forum discussion: “Tur- 


key and Broiler Financing—How and 
Why?”: moderator, A. M. Stevens, The 
Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis; panel mem- 
bers, H. R. Koughan, General Mills, Inc., 
Detroit; J. H. Murphy, Universal Mills, 
Fort Worth; Harold H. Meyers, Lasco 
Mills, Inc., Toledo; Arthur Hunt, Maritime 
Milling Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Afternoon panel and open forum: “What 
Credit Information Are We Willing to Give 
Our Competitors?”; moderator, Terrance 
Hanold, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
panel members, R. F. Chapman, Quaker 
Oats Co., Memphis; L. A. Robbins, Lind- 
sey-Robinson Co., Roanoke; T. M. Gear- 
realt, F. S. Royster Guano Co., Norfolk; 
Milton H. Wilke, Honeggers & Co., Inc., 
Fairbury, IIL. 

Open forum period for questions from 
the floor: moderator, B. F. Reinking, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Joint Industry Luncheon with Confec- 
tionery Manufacturers and Food Products 
and Allied Lines Manufacturers Industries. 
Guest speaker: C. A. Swanson, manager, 
Office Methods & Planning Department, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. Subject: 
“Role of Credit in Electronic Data 
Processing.” 


Fine Paper 


Joint forenoon session with the Paper 
Products and Converters Industry. 

Addresses: “Bank Credit and the Busi- 
ness Cycle,” William C. Rowe, vice presi- 
dent, Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cin- 
cinnati; “Higher Ideals in the Credit 
Profession,” Vern S. Ames, general credit 
manager, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, 


E. H. Waid, Chm. 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
and Wallpaper 


Miss O. E. Wynn, Chm. 
Oil Field Services & 
Supplies 


Wis.; “Getting Along with People,” 
Richard L. Siegel, vice president-industrial 
and public relations, The Gardner Board & 
Carton Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

Panel and open forum on main topics of 
forenoon: in three periods: moderator, 
Robert S. Vosmer, credit manager, Sabin 
Robbins Paper Co., Cincinnati. First period 
conducted by Eugene V. Bush, The Row- 
land Paper Co., Louisville, and T. S. 
Ownley, Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
Second period: John Mueller, Carpenter 
Paper Co., Omaha, and M. W. Wendorf, 
McIntosh Paper Co., Chicago. Third period: 
W. M. Dillon, Dwight Brothers Paper Co., 
Chicago, and Angela M. Wise, Seybold 
Paper Co., Cincinnati. 

Joint industry luncheon with Paper Prod- 
ucts and Converters Group. 


Floor Coverings and Furniture 


Three talks and two open forum periods. 

Talks: “Credit Insurance on Receiva- 
bles,” J. Brooks Nichols, Jr., director of 
public relations, American Credit Indem- 
nity Co., Baltimore; “Compromise Settle- 
ments,” C. J. Wagner, attorney, Wagner & 
Bailey, Minneapolis; “Our Association,” 
David C. Schnerr, National Association of 
Credit Men—Tri-State Area, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind. Discussion period following each. 

Forenoon open forum discussion leader, 
Wm. H. Layman, Breneman-Hartshorn, 
Inc., Cincinnati. 

Discussion leader for afternoon open 
forum, Louis Giachino, Berven Carpets 
Corp., San Francisco. 

Joint Industry luncheon with Electrical 
and Electronics Distributors, Electrical and 
Electronics Manufacturers, and Photo- 
graphic Manufacturers and Distributors. 
Guest speaker: Joseph W. Trickett, director 
of executive training and development, 
Food Machinery Corp., San Francisco. 
Subject: “The Credit Man of the Future.” 


Food Products and 


Allied Lines Manufacturers 


Joint forenoon session with Confectionery 
Manufacturers, and joint Group luncheon 
with Feed, Seed and Agricultural Suppliers 
and Confectionery Manufacturers. Guest 
speaker: C. A. Swanson, manager, office 
methods and planning department, The 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati. 
Subject: “Role of Credit in Electronic 
Data Processing.” 

Speaker representing the confectionery 
manufacturers: John Flory, Robert A. 
Johnston Co., Milwaukee; subject, “As- 
sistance Will Increase Recoveries.” Speak- 
er for the frozen food manufacturers in- 
dustry: Steve Serafin, Minute Maid Corp., 
Clearwater, Fla.; subject, “Growing Pains 
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As Experienced by the Frozen Food In- 
dustry in the Field of Credit.” 

Panel discussion: “Sectional Trends and 
Operational Changes in the Food Distribu- 
tion Business”: for the Eastern section, 
J. C. Carneval, General Foods Corp., 
Union City, N.J.; for Central section: H. J. 
Peterson, Gerber Products Co., Fremont, 
Mich. For Western section: Howard J. 
Blackley, General Foods Sales Division, 
General Foods Corp., Oakland. 

Summation of morning’s proceedings by 
E. J. Agnew, Campbell Soup Co., Camden. 

Afternoon open forum: leader, D. W. 
Earl, Thomas J. Lipton Co., Hoboken. 


Twenty subjects to be discussed. 


Food Products Wholesalers 


One address and two forum periods. 

Address: “Your Credit Association— 
What You Can Expect from It’, R. J. 
Meyer, Louisville Credit Men’s Association. 

Subjects for forenoon open forum: “Our 
Credit Association—What I Want from It,” 
and “Setting Credit Limits”. 

Afternoon open forum discussion: (1) 
“Ethics and Policies in Credit Manage- 
ment”; leader, J. J. Killacky, John Sexton 
& Co., Chicago. (2) “How to Get a Good 
but Slow Paying Customer to Pay Prompt- 
ly” and (3) “Selling Marginal Accounts 
Safely”; leader: R. L. Perkins, Telling 
Belle Vernon Co., Cleveland. (4) “Com- 
promise Settlements”: leader: D. M. 
Messer, Dohrmann Hotel Supply Co., San 
Francisco; (5) “What Would You Like 
a Discussion On That Is of Importance to 
You?”: leader, J. K. Beyerle, Hills Bros. 
Coffee, Inc., Portland, Ore. 

Joint Industry luncheon with Meat Pack- 
ers. Guest speaker: Ed Wimmer, vice 
president, Federation of Independent 
Business, and president, The Forward 
America Publishing Guild, Cincinnati. 
Subject: “What Shall It Be—Bust with 
Trust, or Trust or Bust?” 


Hardware Manufacturers 


Two panel discussions; moderator, 
morning: Leo Krashen, Universal Screw 
Co., Chicago. Afternoon Panel: moderator, 
E. M. Steenburgh, Heller Tool Co., New- 
comerstown, Ohio. 

Panel members and subjects: “Your 
Association and Its Services”, R. E. Cole- 
man, Cleveland Association of Credit Men. 
“Credit Department through the Eyes of 
the Salesman”, Marc Bouman, Universal 
Screw Co., Chicago; “Sales and Credits 
as a Team”, A. M. Thomas, sales manager, 
Heller Tool Co., Newcomerstown, Ohio; 
“Marginal Accounts” Milton Barber, Tin- 
nerman Products Co. Subjects to be pre- 
sented’ by panel members Charles A. 
Dillman, American Screen Products Co., 
Miami, Fla., and Homer Cogan, treasurer, 
Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland. 

Joint luncheon with Hardware Whole- 
salers and Paint, Varnish, Lacquer and 
Wallpaper Industries. Film: “Fishing”, 
starring Ted Williams. 


Hardware Wholesalers 


Forenoon address: “Your Credit Associa- 
tion—What You Can Expect from It”, 
M. V. Nicholson, Louisville Credit Men’s 
Association. 

Open forum discussion, these topics: 

(Continued on page 40) 





Roster of N.A.C.M. Nominations Committee 


Chairman: C. Herbert Bradshaw, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, New York 


PRESIDENT’S CHOICES 
District 


1—Archer C. Bowen, Walter Baker Div., General Foods Corp., 
Dorchester, Mass. 
ALTERNATE—Carl A. Stephan, Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


-Percy West, The First National City Bank, New York, N.Y. 
ALTERNATE—William L. McCullough, Aluminum Company 
of America, Albany, N.Y. 


3—H. P. MacDonald, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
ALTERNATE-——J. Leroy Vosburg, Fernald & Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


1-J. C. Osborne, Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
ALTERNATE—E. W. Strange, Lone Star Cement Corp., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


5--Howard A. Gagnon, Detroit Ball Bearing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
ALTERNATE—Marvin Knoblich, Dodge Manufacturing Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


6 -W. G. Kromer, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. 
ALTERNATE--Glenn R. Ostrander, Marquette Cement Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


7—Leo E. Oberschmidt, First National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio 
ALTERNATE—R. L. Howard, The Logan Co., Louisville, Ky. 


8—S. M. Cole, Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
ALTERNATE—James G. Gibbons, J. T. Gibbons, Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 


9—W. Don Eck, Paxton & Gallagher Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
ALTERNATE—R. A. Gallagher, F. Brody & Sons Co., Des 


Moines, Iowa 


10—O. J. Gant, Industrial Supply Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
ALTERNATE—Harold R. Jones, Texas National Bank, Houston, 
Texas 


11—D. M. Lee, General Electric Co., Denver, Colo. 
ALTERNATE—C. Russell Poole, Poole. Motor Co., Las Cruces, 
N. Mex. 


-Richard B. Eyde, J. A. Folger & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Atternate—E. F. Gueble, Garrett Supply Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


13—C. W. Mattson, Grinnell Co. of the Pacific, Seattle, Wash. 
ALTERNATE—Richard A. Meyer of Blake, Mofft & Towne, 
Inc., Tacoma, Wash. : 


COUNCILLORS’ CHOICES 


District 


1—Herbert F. Kusterer, Second National Bank, New Haven. 
Conn. 
ALTERNATE—Albert R. Blanchard, B. F. Goodrich Co., Foet- 
wear & Flooring Div., Watertown, Mass. 


2—John L. Shaughnessy, Liberty Bank, Buffalo, New York 
ALTERNATE—John F. Fitzpatrick, Graybar Electric Company. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


3—R. C. Bryan, Wiant & Barr Hardware Co., Parkersburg, W. 
Va. 
ALTERNATE—William Meadows, Southern Wholesale Furni- 
ture Company, Huntington, W. Va. 


4——-Harry L. Krebs, Graybar Electric Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
ALTERNATE—W,. C. Cannon, Pure Oil Co., Charlotte, N.C. 


5—Preston J. Miller, Dexter Industries, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ALTERNATE—James W. Allen, Wayne Hardware Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


6—Herman Mettelmann, Jr., F. R. Dengel Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
ALTERNATE—Melvin M. Nield, Marathon Corp., Menasha. 
Wis. 


7—J. W. Marsteller, DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio 
ALTERNATE—Joseph Steig, Tracy-Wells Company, Columbus, 
Ohio 


8—A. R. Thompson, Cook Paint and Varnish Company, North 
Kansas City, Mo. 
ALTERNATE—Arthur F. Gerecke, Pulitzer Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 


9—F. C. Livermore, Kaufman Knitting Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ALTERNATE—Richard Edwards, Bemis Bag Co., Omaha, Nebr. 


10—C. J. McKellar, Medaris Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas 
ALTERNATE—John MeNair, Fox-Vliet Company, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


11—V. A. Mortensen, Midland Implement Co., Billings, Mont. 
ALTERNATE—A. E. Press, Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


12—G. W. Sites, Times-Mirror Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
ALTERNATE—Ralph W. Rohrbach, Pacific Wholesale Electric 
Co., San Diego, Calif. 


13—J. K: Beyerle, Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc., Portland, Ore. 
ALTERNATE—B. J. Warren,: Spokane Lithographing Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 


And THE FOLLOWING N.A.C.M. PAST PRESIDENTS 


Don M. Messer, Dohrmann Commercial Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Victor C. Eggerding, Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 


Lorne D. Duncan, Santa Barbara, California 


A. J. Sutherland, Security Trust & Savings Bank, San Diego, Calif. 
Secretary to Committee: E. B. Moran, N.A.C.M., 229 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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“Economic Problems Peculiar to Our In- 
dustry”, leader, William Kull, The Kruse 
Hardware Co., Cincinnati. “Under Insured”: 
discussion leader: W. J. Meschendorf, 
W. J. Meschendorf Insurance Agency. 
Cincinnati; “What Are Successful Collec- 
tion Procedures?”; discussion leader: 
A. J. Elbert, A. J. Elbert Insurance Agency, 
Cincinnati. 

Panel Discussion: “Reading behind The 
Balance Sheet”. and panel members: G. C. 
Klippel, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co., 
Indianapolis; R. C. Bryan, Jr., Wiant & 
Barr Hardware Co., Parkersburg; Theo. 
Lacy, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
Evanston, Ill.; George McLenon, Blish, 
Mize & Silliman Hardware Co., Atchison, 
Kan.; B. Earle Walker, C. M. McClung & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Joint Industry luncheon with Hardware 
Manufacturers and Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
and Wallpaper Industries. Film: “Fishing”, 
with Ted Williams, 


Hotels 


Forenoon session addresses: “What I 
Expect of My Hotel Credit Manager”, 
Joseph M. Curry, general manager, Shera- 
ton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati; “Cooperation 
between Hotel Men Nationally”, Ernest E. 
Wunderly, partner, Horwath & Horwath, 
Cleveland. 

Afternoon panel and Open Forum: “In- 
creasing Hotel Credit Department Effici- 


Insurance 


Morning session 10:30. Business meeting 
and review of insurance activities in local 


associations during past year. Advisory. 

assistance for October Insurance Edition 

of Credit and Financial Management. 
epee period and luncheon, 12:30 


Afternoon session: Discussion of in- 
surance problems in industry’s use of 
atomic energy, and plans of the Insurance 
Advisory Council for next year in co- 
operation with national and local associa- 
tions. 


Iron and Steel, Non-ferrous 
Metals and Related Lines 


“Welcome”, by Charles E. Haines, New- 
port Steel Corp., Newport, Ky. 

Talks: “Chapters X and XI—The Credit 
Manager’s Position” Lester G. Saeman, 
attorney, Bradley, Foiles and Saeman, 
Cincinnati; “Today’s Enigmas in Credit”, 
William A. Duval, National Credit Office, 
New York; “Your Association”, Walter J. 
ga Grand Rapids Association of Credit 

en. 

Forenoon panel and open forum: mod- 
erator, Robert A. Nunlist, Armco Steel 
Corp., Middletown, Ohio; panel members 
and subjects: “Correspondence—An Im- 
portant Tool of Credit and Collections”, 
Edward R. Costello, Edgcomb Steel Co., 
Philadelphia; “Banks Can Assist Credit 
Departments”, James K. Lewis, Central 
Trust Co., Cincinnati; “What Is Ahead in 
the Copper Industry?”, Carl P. Quanz, 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 

Afternoon panel and open forum: 
moderator, Leonard K. Morse, Bridgeport 
Brass Co.; panel members and subjects: 
“Importance of.a Written Credit Policy”, 


Lloyd W. Bicking, Detroit Steel ~Corp.; 
“Bonds and Lien Rights”, Robert D. Smith, 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland; “Credit- 
Sales Relationship”, Richard E. Coulter, 
Aluminum Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Question and answer periods will follow 
the three formal talks. 


Machinery and Supplies 


Two talks in the forenoon, and a panel 
and open forum discussion period in the 
afternoon. 

Talks: “Problems in Bankruptcy When 
Selling on a Secured Basis”, James A. 
Nickerson, vice president, Trailmobile, Inc., 
Cincinnati; “Lease Agreements—Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages”, W. J. Rekstis, 
Jr., assistant vice president, C. I. T. Corp. 

Panel and open forum: panel members: 
J. A. Swaney, Harris-Seybold Co., Cleve- 
land; Mrs. Georgie M. Anderson, Chas. 
W. Stone Co., Minneapolis. Two additional 
pane] members and the moderator to be 
announced. 


A. E. Fletcher, Chm. 


Program Committee 


J. P. McLaughlin, Chm. 
Petroleum 


Meat Packers 


Addresses: “The Credit Man Looks at 
the Capital Structure of a Corporation 
through the Eyes of a Stockbroker”, 
Lawrence S. Fitzgerald, manager, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane—Securities, 
Cincinnati; “Bankruptcy—What Does It 
Mean to the Credit Man?—Is Involuntary 
Bankruptcy a Costly Remedy?”, Herman 
H. Nieberding, _ attorney, Cincinnati; 
“Proper Training of Personnel for the 
Sales and Credit Departments”, O. E. 
Dede, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis; “Your 
Credit Association and What It Can Do 
For You—Advantages of Using Credit In- 
terchange Reports—Use of Reports in 
Analysis of an Account—Results from Use 
of Collection Department Facilities”, V. L. 
Wright, secretary and executive manager, 
National Association of Credit Men—South 
Florida Unjt, Miami; “The Credit File 
Problem—When Is It Necessary to Revise 
Credit Files?—How May This Be Accom- 
plished?”, C. E. Woodford, John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Iowa; “Fraud and Em- 
bezzlement by Collectors—Methods of De- 
tection and Prevention”, Abe Solomon, 
treasurer, The Sucher Packing Co., Dayton; 
“Wills, Estates, Administration”, Judge 
Edward T. Dixon, Ragland, Dixon & 
Murphy, Cincinnati. 

Question and answer period after each 
forenoon presentation; Open forum discus- 
sion in the afternoon. 

Joint Industry luncheon with Food 
Products Wholesalers. Guest speaker: Ed 
Wimmer, vice president, National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, and president 
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The Forward America Publishing Guild, 
Cincinnati. Subject: “What Shall It Be— 
Bust with Trust—or—Trust or Bust?” 


Oil Field Services and 
Supplies 


Four formal presentations: “Centraliza- 
tion of Service for Oil Field Services 
Group”, George E. Lawrence, secretary- 
manager, Dallas Wholesale Credit Man- 
agers’ Association; “My Credit Association 
—What I Want from It”, Walter M. 
Cooney, Jr., credit manager, Baker Oil 
Tools, Inc., Houston; “Strengthening Lien 
Laws”, Donald V. Bailey, attorney, Wagner 
& Bailey, Minneapolis; “Line of Credit”, 
Harry L. Richardson, Jr., credit manager, 
Baroid Division, National Lead Co., 
Houston. 

Open forum: “What’s Your Problem?”; 
moderator, J. B. Orme, Jr., credit manager, 
Emsco Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles. 

Joint Industry luncheon with the Petro- 
leum Industry. 


Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
and Wallpaper 


Morning Panel: “The Credit Man of 
The Future”; moderator, W. J. Dickson, 
assistant director, Nationa] Institute of 
Credit, New York; panel members; R. H. 
Oakley, general credit manager, Glidden 
Company, Cleveland; P. H. Harn, credit 
manager and treasurer, Lowe Bros. Co., 
Dayton; W. W. Beuther, manager of 
credits and accounting, Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Cleveland; O. H. Gunther, credit 
manager, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Addresses: “Credit—A Moving Force”, 
Miss Mary C. Hunt, credit manager, Red 
Spot Paint & Varnish Co., Evansville; 
“The Current Economic Situation”, Lloyd 
M. Valentine, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Cincinnati; “Com- 
munications—Physical and Personal”, Wil- 
liam S. Chandler, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager, Porter Paint Co., 
Louisville; “Your Credit Association”, 
John Neiman, National Association of 
Credit Men (Central Iowa Unit), Des 
Moines. 

Joint Industry luncheon with Hardware 
Manufacturers and Hardware Wholesalers. 
Film: “Fishing”, with Ted Williams. 


Paper Products and Converters 


Joint morning session and _ Industry 
luncheon with Fine Paper Industry. 

Five talks: “Bank Credit and the Busi- 
ness Cycle”, William C. Rowe, vice pres- 
ident, Fifth Third Union Trust, Cincinnati; 
“Higher Ideals in the Credit Profession”, 
Vern S. Ames, credit manager, Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis.; “Getting 
Along with People”, Richard L. Siegel, 
vice president—industrial and public re- 
lations, The Gardner Board & Carton Co., 
Middletown, Ohio; “How Do Conditions 
Influence Credit Decisions of a Going 
Concern?”, Frank A. King, credit manager, 
Inland Container Corp., Indianapolis; “The 
Credit Man of the Future,” Harold H. 
Schroeder, assistant credit manager, Mara- 
thon Corp., Menasha, Wis. 

Panel discussion: moderator, P. Edward 
Schenck, credit manager, Container Corpo- 
ration of America, Eastern division, Phila- 
delphia. Panel members to be announced, 








on these subjects: “The Problem of Credit 
Extension for New Enterprises”, to include 
(a) Character, (b) Capacity, (c) Capital, 
(d) Conditions, (e) Counseling. 


Petroleum 


Presiding at morning session: J. P. 
McLaughlin, assistant treasurer and gen- 
eral credit manager, Richfield Oil Corp., 
Los Angeles, and president of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Credit Association; after- 
noon, B. H. Morse, assistant general credit 
manager, Cities Service Oil Co., Chicago, 
and director of the American Petroleum 
Credit Association. 

Two addresses: “Management Develop- 
ment”, Dr. O. A. Ohmann, assistant to 
the president, The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), 
director of management development; 
“Developing a Credit Organization”, J. A. 
Walker, general credit manager, Standard 
Oil Co. of California, San Francisco. 
Discussion leaders following Mr. Walker’s 
presentation: H. E. Butcher, genera] credit 
manager, Cities Service Oil Co., Chicago, 
and W. H. Montgomery, general credit 
manager, Pure Oil Co., Chicago. 

Panel discussions: “Motor Carriers”: 
panel members, Richard Babcock, vice 
president and treasurer, Transportation 
Service, Inc., Cleveland; Tim J. Gallivan, 
vice president, The First National Bank 
of Cincinnati; George H. Schmidlin, gen- 
eral credit manager, Trailmobile Finance 
Co., Cincinnati; R. D. Roberts, general 
credit manager, Union Oil Co., Los Angeles. 

“Use of Salesmen as Collectors and 
Developers of Credit Information”: Panel 
members, Glenn Boulton, Fleet-Wing Corp., 
Cleveland; Jess S. Jeff, Gulf Oil Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Willis W. Winters, Allied Oil Co., 
Cleveland. 

“Agricultural Credit”: panel, members, 
Lyle E. Cunningham, Ohio Oil Co., Find- 
lay, Ohio; B. I. Martin, Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana), Chicago. 

“Credit Card Accounts”: panel members, 
Harry W. Barrentine, Skelly Oil Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Richard W. Weiler, The Tex- 
as Company, New York. 

Joint luncheon with Oil Field Services 
and Supplies Industry Group. 


Photographic Manufacturers 
and Distributors 


Presiding, morning Session: Robert H. 
Groppe, Arel, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; after- 
noon: John T. Hughes, Bell & Howell Co., 
Chicago. 

Three formal talks: ‘“Retailer’s View- 
point”, Kermit York, York Camera Shop, 
Inc., Cincinnati; “Chapter XI, Bankruptcy 
Act”, Mortimer J. Davis, executive vice 
president, New York Credit & Financial 
Management Association, New York; 
“Trends in the Photo Industry”, Robert C. 
Berner, vice president, Keystone Camera 
Co., Inc., Boston. General discussion will 
follow each presentation. 

Open forum: Subjects: (1) “The Photo 
Finishers Picture as a Distributor”; (2) 
“Time Payment Selling”; plus problems 
presented from the floor. Discussion leaders: 
Clarence J. Swalen, Pako Corp., Minne- 
apolis, and Howard S. Tewksbury, Ansco, 
Binghamton. 

Joint Industry Luncheon with Electrical 
and Electronics Manufacturers, Electrical 
and Electronics Distributors and Floor Cov- 





erings and Furniture Industries. Guest 
speaker: J. W. Trickett, Director of Execu- 
tive Training and Development, Food 
Machinery Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
Subject: “The Credit Man of The Future”. 


Plumbing, Heating, Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning 


Forenoon address: ‘“‘SAD-istics’, or 
Statistic Tragedies in Wholesaling”, John 
Robertson, president, Robertson Heating 
Supply Co., Alliance, Ohio. 

Panel discussions: “Credit Problems in 
Summer Air Conditioning”—(1) “Growth 
of Air Conditioning—Residential and 
Commercial”, Harvey J. Malde, credit 
manager, Mueller Climatrol (Division of 
Worthington Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis.; 
(2) “Air Conditioning As It Affects the 
Wholesalers”; (speaker to be announced) ; 
(3) “Credit and Financing Problems at 
the Distributor and Dealer Level in the 
Air Conditioning Industry”, Thomas A. 
Hammer, credit manager, Carrier Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Afternoon Panel presentation: (1) 


“Collecting Delinquent Accounts and Re- 
taining Goodwill and Business of Custom- 
er’. 3. 


Shuman, general credit manager, 


J. J. Brown, Chm. 


R. H. Groppe, Chm. 
Textile Photographic 


Richmond Radiator Co., Metuchen, N. J.; 
(2) “Methods of Reducing Old Accounts 
While Selling’, John dePass, general credit 
manager, The National Radiator Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Open Forum discussion: “Constructive 
Credit Department Assistance to Custom- 
ers”—Discussion Leaders: Wm. A. Mull, 
Credit Manager, Eljer-Murray Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and W. G. Swanson, Treasurer, 
Capitol Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb. “Selling 
Marginal Accounts”—Discussion Leaders: 
John T. Brown, Jr., Vice President and 
Treasurer, Hajoca Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and I. M. Zimet, Executive Manager, 
Toledo Association of Credit Men, Toledo, 
Ohio. “What’s Your Problem?”—Discus- 
sion Leader: R. J. Woodward, Secretary, 
The Palmer-Donavin Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Industry luncheon at 12:15 P.M. Guest 
speaker: Ralph G. Negri, Training Direc- 
tor, National Cash Register, Dayton, Ohio. 
Subject: “Working With A Will”—office 
employe motivation. 


Public Utilities 


Day and a half meeting; Monday after- 
noon and Tuesday all day. 

Address of Welcome—Wm. H. Zimmer, 
Vice President and Treasurer, Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Addresses: “Recommended Reading for 
Credit- Men”, C. W. Kroener, Southern 
Indiana Gas & Electric Co., Evansville, 
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Ind.; “An Outsider Views Public Utilities 
Credit and Collection Policies”, Professor 
James G. Sheehan, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio; “Electronics—Its 
Relationship to The Credit and Collection 
Activities”, Walter Ott, Assistant Treasurer 
and Manager of Systems and Methods, The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Film and Question and Answer Period— 
“Training of Credit Employees”. Presented 
by A. E. Press, Utah Power & Light Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Tuesday Afternoon—“Problem Clinic”. 
Moderator: O. J. Vosbrink, Union Electric 
Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. (1) “Re- 
cent Trends in Credit and Collection Prac- 
tices and Procedures”, Ray Burkholder, 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co., Louisville, 
Ky. (2) “What Has Happened to The 
Utility Credit Manager?”, E. H. Davies, 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. (3) “Skip Tracing Prob- 
lems and Procedures”, E. R. Johnston, 
West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(4) “Unknown Users—No Name Accounts 
—What Is Done?”, T. J. Ireland, Monon- 
gahela Power Co., Fairmont, W. Va. (5) 
“Current Bills Returned by Post Office— 
Action to Be Taken”, E. F. Beatie, Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Luncheon—Tuesday, 12:30 P.M. Presid- 
ing: Ray Bachus (retired), Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Speaker: Ollie M. James, Chief Editorial 
Writer, The Cincinnati Enquirer. Subject: 
“Just An Innocent Bystander”. 

Reception at 5:00 P.M., Tuesday. 


Textile 


Morning session only. 

Addresses: “Where Angels Fear to 
Tread”, Henry Lyman Greer, Vice Presi- 
dent, Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; “Looking behind the Financial 
Statements”, Samuel H. Millman, C.P.A., 
Silver Millman & Co., Chicago, Ill.; “The 
Credit Man and The Machinery Behind 
Him”, Thomas E. Baggott, Credit Manager, 
Herbert Lawton & Co., New York, N. Y.; 
“The Responsibilities of The Credit Execu- 
tive”, Frank E. Byrne, Treasurer and Credit 
Manager, Cannon Mills, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 


Wearing Apparel and 
Footwear 


Three addresses in the forenoon, each 
followed by a discussion period: “What 
We Do When We Find An Account Going 
Bad”, Harry Prakope, Joseph & Feiss Co., 
Cleveland; “What’s New in The Credit 
Department?”, Willard W. Thomas, Cam- 
pus Sweater & Sportswear Co., Cleveland; 
“The Credit Executive As A Retail Coun- 
sellor”, Clarence J. Daniels, Neckwear Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

The afternoon panel presentation fol- 
lowed by forum: (1) “The Credit Execu- 
tive’s Part in the Sales Policy of a Com- 
pany”, by Florence Strahorn, L. B. Evans’ 
Son Co., Wakefield, Mass. (2) “Should 
We Do Away with The Post Card Inquiry 
in Exchanging Credit Information?”, 
Joseph L. Schoenenberger, Beau Brummel 
Ties, Inc., Cincinnati. (3) “The Implica- 
tions That Rising Retail Prices Have to 
The Credit Executive”, Ben Hirschfeld, 
Palm Beach Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Cuicaco, |Lt.—David Dillman, Inland Steel Co., was moderator 
of the financial editors’ merry-go-round program, presented by 
the Chicago Association of Credit Men. Members of the fourth 
estate participating were: William N. Clark, Tribune; Ray 
Vicker, Wall Sreet Journal; Herman G. Seely, Daily News, Sam 
Lyons, Finance Magazine; O. M. Smucker, Sun Times. 


Green Bay, Wis.—“An Appraisal of the Credit Outlook” was the 
topic of Malcolm C. Engstrom, president and director, First 
American State Bank, Wausau, Wis., at the meeting of the 
Northern Wisconsin-Michigan Association of Credit Men. 


Wueevine W. Va.— Dr. J. Leroy Thompson, director of educational 
service for Dow Jones & Co., publishers of the Wall Street 
Journal, discussed elements in the economic future, at the meet- 
ing of the Wheeling Association of Credit Men. 


ToLepo, Oxn1o—“Business Outlook—Peak or Plateau” was the 
subject of Fred O. Kiel, senior economist, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, at the meeting of The Toledo Association 
of Credit Men. (Picture in Pictorial Section) 


PortLaNp, Ore.—J.° Allen Walker, general credit manager, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, was guest speaker at 
the meeting of the Portland Association of Credit Men. Mr. 
Walker, vice president, western division, N.A.C.M., is author of 
the book on credit titled “What Would You Say?” 


Satt Lake City, Utan—Governor J. Bracken Lee of Utah was 
keynote speaker at the luncheon meeting of the Intermountain 
Association of Credit Men. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Philip J. Gray, secretary, N.A.C.M., and direc- 
tor of the foreign department, was principal speaker at the 
dinner meeting of the Kansas City Wholesale Credit Association. 


SPOKANE, WAsH.—A joint meeting of the Spokane Merchants 
Association and the Retail Credit Men’s Association of 
Spokane heard N.A.C.M. special representative, Samuel J. 
Schneider. He outlined the results of an analysis of the views 
of 400 credit and financial executives, from a survey by the 
Credit Research Foundation. 


New Haven, Conn.—Prof. O. Glenn Saxon, head of Yale Univer- 
sity’s division of applied economics, discussed the election year 
economic outlook before the New Haven Association of Credit 
Men. Dr. Saxon is a member of the Economic Forum of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 


Syracuse, N.Y.—William J. Dickson, director of education, 
N.A.C.M., and assistant managing director, Credit Research 
Foundation, had as his topic “Selling Credit to Management,” 
at the dinner meeting of the Syracuse Association of Credit 


Men. 


SEATTLE, WasH.—Reno Odlin, president, Puget Sound National 
Bank of Tacoma, spoke before the Seattle Association of Credit 
Men. His subject was “Money and Credit.” Walter J. DeLong 
addressed a subsequent meeting on the economic future of 
the forest industry. Mr. DeLong is director of public informa- 
tion, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma. 


Waterbury, Conn.—A joint discussion meeting was held by the 
Waterbury Association of Credit Men and the Sales Executives 
Club. Edward A. Reid, Hemingway & Bartlett Manufacturing 
Co., president of the credit association, and Merrill A. Hayden, 
president of the Sales Executives Club, presided. 
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Detroit, Micu.—‘Insurance and Credit Risks,’ a panel discus- 
sion, brought together these specialists in a joint dinner meet- 
ing of the Detroit Association of Insurance Agents and the 
Detroit Association of Credit Men: Thomas Crowley, vice 
president, Toplis & Harding, Wagner & Glidden; W. W. Baird, 
assistant to treasurer, Detrex Corp.; T. R. Stansberry, credit 
manager, Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit; D. V. 
Glossop, C.P.C.U. Hamann Agency. Prof. H. H. Irwin, Wayne 
University school of business administration, was panel modera- 
tor. 


Canton, Onto—Jesse A. Swaney, assistant treasurer, Harris- 
Seybold Co., president of the Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men, addressed the Canton Association of Credit Men. His 
topic was “What Makes a Good Credit Executive.” John Thomas, 
manager of the Canton office of Dun & Bradstreet, conducted a 
panel discussion about “How to Get Financial Reports.” 


Bripcerort, Conn.—“The Big Change—in Credit Management” 
was the theme of Robert M. Gardineer, associate director and 
secretary of the Credit Research Foundation, N.A.C.M. He 
spoke at the meeting of the Bridgeport Association of Credit 
Men. 


Boston, Mass.—“Credit Policies and Methods of Operation” was 
the theme of a credit managers’ panel which highlighted the 
joint dinner meeting of the Boston Credit Men’s Association 
and the Boston Chapter, National Institute of Credit. Raymond 
T. Custer, New England district financial manager, Graybar 
Electric Co., Inc., was moderator. Participants were: David A. 
Long, B. F. Goodrich Co. footwear div.; James P. Keddy. 
Admiral Distributors, Boston Div. of Admiral Corp., and Albert 
Pauly, Samuel Cabot, Inc. 


SHREVEPoRT, La.—Henry H. Heimann, executive vice president, 
National Association of Credit Men, addressed the Shreveport 
Wholesale Credit Men’s Association. Robert Booth, manager, 
Shreveport Better Business Bureau, at the regular meeting of 
the Association spoke on “Unordered Merchandise.” 


TrenTON, N.J.—*A Marketing Program for Commercial Execu- 
tives” was the subject of William J. Dickson, director of educa- 
tion, N.A.C.M., and assistant managing director, Credit Re- 
search Foundation, at the luncheon meeting of the Sales and 
Advertising division, Greater Trenton Chamber of Commerce. 


St. Louis, Mo.—“Education” was the subject of Donald E. Miller, 
credit manager, Gaylord Container Corp. and instructor of cred- 
its and collections, Washington University, at the meeting of 
the Credit Women’s Club of St. Louis. A membership partici- 
pation panel on “Pet Peeves, and How They Were Solved” had 
Lorene Dunkman, Frank & Meyer Neckwear Co., as moderator, 
and these participants: Evelyn Kirby, Landis Machine Co.. 
“Method of Control over Accounts Settled for Cash in 30- 
60-90 Days”; Resemary Passalaqua, Vickers Electric Co., “Uni- 
versal Discounts”; and Mae Simon, Machinery, Inc., “Rush 
Orders.” 


CLEVELAND, Ou10—A monthly “Manufacturers and Distributors” 
seminar enables round-table discussion of everyday credit prob- 
lems at The Cleveland Association of Credit Men, with one 
recent session focusing on the use of guaranties, subordination 
agreements, consignment accounts, warehouse receipts and 
factoring. Legal talent aided the discussion. 


Dattas, Texas—“Are You a Sales Manager, Too?” was the sub- 
ject of William F. Nichol, president, William H. Nichol Co.. 
before the Dallas Wholesale Credit Women’s Group. 





Guarding the Fruits of Free Enterprise 


The past year was one of outstanding produc- 
tivity and economic advancement. High levels 
of manufacturing volume in both consumer 
goods and heavy industries carried employ- 
ment, wages and sales to new records. 

Our American standard of living con- 
tinues to advance. More homes, valuable fur- 
nishings, mechanical and electrical appliances, 
televisions, radios, automobiles, yes, and more 
luxuries such as yachts, airplanes, jewelry, and 
furs are owned by more of our people than ever 
before. 

Guarding these fruits of our free enter- 
prise system is second in importance only to 
their production and ownership. Industrialists, 
merchants and individuals look to insurance as 
the most secure and economical way to protect 
their property and personal possessions. 

The Commercial Union - Ocean Group of 
capital stock companies have always provided 
the soundest insurance obtainable. Integrity, 
Experience and Financial Strength indicated by 
our Resources Statement shown below make 
them a veritable Bulwark of Protection. Con- 
sult our agents and brokers from coast to coast. 


Fire .- Casualty 
Automobile 


United States Resources - December 31, 1955 


SECURITIES SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
* ADMITTED CAPITAL OR 


ine! 
COMPANIES OF THE COMMERCIAL UNION. OCEAN GROUP tiapiiTies «| staturony | BEPOSITED AS (teetetng Sag 
DEPOSIT REQUIRED — | ANNUAL STATEMENT | MARKET VALUE 
bY LAW BASIS BASIS 


Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. t $34,389,735 |$19, 285,744 | $ 500,000) $1,059,243) $15,103,991 | $14,943,095 


ORGANIZED 1861 


The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp.Ltd.+ | 42,039,360| 27,876,686} 1,000,000] 1,266,565] 14,162,674} 13,947,015 


ORGANIZED 1871 


American Central Insurance Company 16,775,961) 8,525,931} 1,000,000) 735,515} 8,250,030) 8,197,907 


ORGANIZED 1853 


The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. + 3,826,187) 1,232,112} 500,000} 855,364) 2,594,075) 2,549,489 


ORGANIZED 1904 


The California Insurance Company 10,044,821) 5,401,426) 1,000,000) © 766,846) - 4,643,395) 4,594,055 


ORGANIZED 1864 


Columbia Casualty Company 22,740,729 | 14,617,772] 14,000,000} 856,396] 8,122,957] 8,031,466 


ORGANIZED 1920 


The Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. of N.Y. | 8,001,180) 4,161,663) 1,000,000) © 442,043) 3,839,517) 3,787,189 


ORGANIZED 1890 


The Palatine Insurance Company ltd. t 6,275,822] 2,913,109] 500,000] 843,063) 3,362,713 | 3,396,244 


ORGANIZED 1886 


Union Assurance Society limited t 6,042,831} 2,882,671] 500,000) 944,192) 3,160,160} 3,131,912 


ORGANIZED 1714 


t United States Branch The Amount shown under ‘‘Capital or Statutory Deposit’’ is the amount required in order to transact business in the United States. 
* includes Securities Deposited as required by Law. 


HEAD cS OFFICE 
ONE PARK AVENUE “Sale NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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How to pull assets out of thin air 


Money in transit isn’t “working money.” 


Chase Manhattan slashes transit time—puts money to work faster. 


Result for one bank: $40,000 more a day. 


At the Chase Manhattan Bank, check clearing for our correspondents 
is a twenty-four-hour-a-day operation—geared to speed all the way. 
Because of that, float time is cut to the bone. A day or more may often 
be saved in transit. One of our correspondents recently told us that this 
results in his bank’s having about $40,000 additional available funds 
per day. . 


How much could your bank gain by faster service? 


This is just one of the advantages of being a Chase Manhattan corre- 
spondent. Inquiries regarding this and other Chase Manhattan services 
for correspondents may be addressed to our Head Office, 18 Pine Street, 
New York 15. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 


BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





